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INTRODUCTION 


The beginning of the year in which it was pub- 
lished, the controversy that made so much noise and 
heat amongst some of the dissenters coming one day 
accidentally into my mind, drew me by degrees into 
a stricter and more thorough inquiry into the question 
about justification. The Scripture was direct and plain 
that it was faith that justified. The next question then 
was, what faith that was that justified; what it was 
which, if a man believed, it should be imputed to him 
for righteousness. To find out this, I thought the right 
way was to search the Scriptures, and thereupon be- 
took myself seriously to the reading of the New Testa- 
ment, only to that purpose. What that produced, you 
and the world have seen.1 


The production was The Reasonableness of Christi- 
anity as Delivered in the Scriptures; the year was 1695; 
and the late-blooming John Locke at sixty-three, though 
capable (as his best documented biography points 
out”) of absent-mindedly forgetting where he had laid 
his will, showed no sign of any decline in the remark- 
able mental powers that had already established him 
as England’s most influential philosopher. Five years 
earlier he had laid the foundation for modern empiri- 


1John Locke, “Preface to the Reader,” A Second Vindi- 
cation of the Reasonableness of Christianity (The Works of 
John Locke, 10 vols., London: 1823; reissued Aalen: Scientia, 
1963), VII, 186, 187. 

? Maurice Cranston, John Locke, A Biography (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957), p. 389. 
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cal psychology in An Essay Concerning Human Un- 
derstanding, a work that caused Voltaire to exclaim, 
“After so many thinkers had written romances about 
the soul, there came a sage who modestly wrote its 
history.” * About the same time (1689-1692), he gave 
the Americans the basis for their revolution and con- 
stitution in Two Treatises on Government, and pre- 
sented, in Three Letters on Toleration, a closely 
reasoned exposition of the religious freedom being 
championed by the dissenting sects. Exercising his 
prerogative as a bachelor, Locke the physician and 
teacher next turned to the nurture of youth in Some 
Thoughts Concerning Education (1693). In it he put 
an emphasis on the process of learning and on the 
usefulness of the thing learned which, through John 
Dewey in particular, undoubtedly has affected the 
present-day educational system. Having become “the 
writer whose influence pervades the eighteenth century 
with almost scriptural authority” * in matters of phi- 
losophy, politics and education, it would seem natural 
for one as deeply involved in the turmoil of the seven- 
teenth century as Locke to devote much of his last 
decade (1695-1704) to the all-ingrossing issue of that 
century, religion. 

Locke was born in 1632 and had lived ten years 
in an austere and disciplined Calvinistic household 
when he watched his father ride off in the Parliamen- 
tary cavalry to do his bit (however small) in the 


* Barrows Dunham, Heroes and Heretics (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1964), p. 359. 

* Quoted in Basil Willey, The Seventeenth Century Back- 
ground (Garden City, New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 
n.d.), p. 264. 
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rebellion by destroying the images in Wells cathedral. 
He was in the company of Colonel Alexander Popham, 
who five years later secured young John Locke a place 
in Westminster School, then considered the best board- 
ing school in England. Under the influence of the 
birch-wielding Royalist headmaster, Richard Busby, 
Locke developed, along with his skill in biblical and 
classical languages, Monarchist tendencies that years 
of steady Puritan diet (two sermons a day was the 
rule) at Christ’s Church in Oxford could not efface. 
Oxford did, however, grant him an M.A. degree and 
a tutorship, and through men like John Wilkins and 
Robert Boyle, encouraged his interest in empirical 
science, a field in which the philosophy or method, 
far more than the application, would eventually cap- 
ture his attention and inevitably lead him to liberalism 
in politics and latitudinarism in religion. But the church 
was not to be his career, and after contemplating holy 
orders for a while, in 1666, Locke settled on medicine; 
within a year he found himself resident physician at 
Exeter House, the estate of Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
later the controversial first Earl of Shaftesbury. 

During the next sixteen years, Locke’s involvement 
with Shaftesbury as personal physician, private secre- 
tary and philosophical advisor gave him ample oppor-: 
tunity to continue the formulation and expression of 
his ideas in an environment permitting first-hand 
observation and experience in both governmental and 
ecclesiastical affairs, inseparable during this period. 
Locke used his opportunity, and thereby incurred the 
dangers; Shaftesbury’s connection wth the unsuccess- 
ful Monmouth rebellion and his subsequent exile and 
death made it advisable for the philosopher to seek 
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asylum in Holland. There from 1683 to 1689, although 
watched by English authorities, he was able to con- 
tinue his work on the Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding and, at fifty-four, to make his first con- 
tributions to literature, some articles in Le Clerc’s 
Bibliotheque Universelle. Finally, however, English 
politics brought William of Orange to the throne, and 
the views that Locke evidently had formulated as a 
defense of Monmouth now made him the apologist 
for the new revolution and the intellectual representa- 
tive of his age. He returned to England to spend two 
years in London seeing his works published and then 
to retire to the country seat of Sir Francis Masham, 
Oates Manor, where he spent most of the remainder 
of his life (except for four years as a Commissioner 
of the Board of Trade) writing, studying and enjoying 
the society of frequent visitors, including, on two occa- 
sions, Sir Isaac Newton. 

It was here at Oates, then, that Locke turned his 
attention to religion. As Sheldon Wolin points out,’ 
Locke’s earlier writings had involved him in a rather 
knotty problem. In the Treatises on Government he 
formulated the theory that “a society based on the 
consent of the members implied that each was a moral 
agent fully capable of understanding the moral postu- 
lates on which society rested.” ê Yet in his earlier 
Essays on the Law of Nature (unpublished until 
1954), he expressed a belief, reiterated by his later 
writings, that although there is a natural ethic know- 
able by reason, historical observation would indicate 


5 Politics and Vision (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1960), pp. 334-337. 
* Ibid., p. 335. 
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that finding it is too exacting an intellectual activity 
for the great mass of mankind. 


The one position assumed easy access to moral judg- 
ments, the other that such judgments were open only 
to the expertly trained intellect. . . . The law of na- 
ture was viewed as a body of essential political truths 
discoverable by reason, yet there was the difficulty 
that, for the vast majority, human reason had been 
corrupted." 


To Locke, steeped in the Christian tradition (“A 
Christian I am sure I am,” he once wrote.8) there is 
an obvious answer—revelation from God—and to him, 
as to his contemporaries Milton, Newton, and Boyle, 
the Bible was that revelation. He writes to Edward 
Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester: 


The Holy Scripture is to me, and always will be, the 
constant guide of my assent; and I will always 
hearken to it, as containing the infallible truth relat- 
ing to things of highest concernment. And I wish I 
could say there are no mysteries in it; I acknowledge 
there are to me, and I fear always will be. But where 
I want the evidence of things, there yet is ground 
enough for me to believe, because God has said it; 
and I will presently condemn and quit any opinion of 
mine, as soon as I am shown that it is contrary to any 
revelation in the Holy Scripture.’ 


Such a view produced The Reasonableness of Christi- 

anity which asserts that where reason has failed to 

produce the knowledge of which it is theoretically 
7 Ibid. 


8 Works, VII, 359. 
°? Works, IV, 96. 
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capable, revelation through Christ both provides for 
the consequences of that failure and presents the ethi- 
cal foundation of society in a manner readily recog- 
nized by reason. 

The fact remains, however, that the revelation of 
Christ, surely the most talked of subject in seventeenth 
century England, had failed to provide the practical 
basis for society that Locke’s reasoning called for. 
Man was still not realizing the benefits of his own 
unalienable rights and was yet infringing upon those 
of others. In short, seventeen centuries of Christianity 
had not produced the society that a perfect ethic 
should. Locke saw two causes for this. First, men 
conceal the truth of Scripture with their creedal preju- 
dices,!° and second, reason has often not been given 
its rightful place in religion, 


So that, in effect, religion, which should most dis- 
tinguish us from the beasts, and ought most pecul- 
larly to elevate us as rational creatures above brutes, 
is that wherein men often appear most irrational and 
more senseless than beasts themselves. Credo quia 
impossible est: “I believe because it is impossible,” 
might, in a good man, pass for a sally of zeal, but 
would prove a very ill rule for men to choose their 
opinions or religion by.11 


Reasonable men, therefore, were not turning to the 
true source of right reason, and Locke’s essay, he tells 
us, resulted partly from the concern of the Christian 
over the increasing popularity of deism: 


10 Works, VII, 294-297. 
4 Essay on Human Understanding, IV, xviii, 11; Works, Mil, 
147. 
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But if there be not a great number of deists, and that 
the preventing their increase be not worth every true 
Christian’s care and endeavors, those who have been 
so loud against them have been much to blame, and 
I wish to God there were no reason for their com- 
plaints. For these, therefore, I take the liberty to 
say, as I did before, that I chiefly designed my 
Book. . . i 


Locke’s high aim, however, was not apparent to all 
readers. Some, like John Toland (1670-1722) and 
Matthew Tindal (1657-1722), approved heartily of 
Locke’s emphasis on reason. By asserting that Christi- 
anity not only contains nothing contrary to reason but 
also nothing above reason, they carried the argument 
one step nearer deism—the very doctrine Locke was 
avowedly opposing. On the other hand, the orthodox 
camp found Locke’s position too dangerous for the 
accepted creeds and were immediately up in verbal 
arms. The attack was led by John Edwards (1637- 
1716), a Calvinist Cantabrigian, who, within the year 
of Locke’s publication, released a double-barreled 
blast, Some Thoughts concerning the Several Causes 
and Occasions of Atheism, especially in the Present 
Age, with some Brief Reflections on Socinianism and on 
a Late Book entitled: “The Reasonableness of Christi- 
anity as delivered in the Scriptures’ in which Locke 
was attacked on two counts: atheism and Socinianism. 
Locke chose virtually to ignore the first charge, proba- 
bly because it was patently false and indicative only 
of Edwards’ inability to read with understanding; but 
the second struck too close for comfort. Like Faustus 
Socinus (1539-1604), Locke was seeking a synthesis 


2 Works, VII, 265. 
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of scripturalism and rationalism with an emphasis on | 


toleration, and certainly his library had a considerable 
collection of Sociniana,’* but he immediately replied 
to Edwards in A Vindication of the Reasonableness of 
Christianity, “. . . there is not a word of Socinianism 
in it.” 14 Locke need not be considered dishonest in 
this, for he made the Bible his “court of appeal, not 
the Praelectiones theologicae of Socinus.”? If he 
found himself neither a Calvinist nor an Athanasian, if 
he refused to discuss the Trinity, or repudiated the 
orthodox notions of atonement, predestination, or 
original sin, he appealed to the Scripture as the source 
of his ideas, and not to Socinus or the English lati- 
tudinarians, whose views often closely resembled his 
own. Locke’s nineteen-page reply, however, did not 
satisty Edwards, who in 1696 struck back with 
Socinianism Unmasked, to which Locke responded in 
-1697 with the 242-page A Second Vindication of the 
Reasonableness of Christianity. This wordy and repe- 
titious document for the most part merely explains 
what a careful reader should be able to see stated or 
implied in the original essay, by enlarging on Locke’s 
notions about sects, creeds, religious toleration, and 
authority of the Scripture, but the indomitable Edwards 
was not silenced. His parting shot was A Free but 
Modest Censure on the late Controversial Writings and 
Debates of Mr. Edwards and Mr. Locke (1698).*® 


* H. John McLachlan, Socinianism in Seventeenth Century 
England (Oxford: University Press, 1951), p. 326. 

™ Works, VII, 167. 

$ McLachean, p- 327. 

I]. T. Ramsey, “Editor’s Introduction,” The Reasonableness 
of Christianity (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1958), p. 
18n. 
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Meanwhile, the aging and ailing Locke, perhaps 
realizing that most people knew their creeds better 
than the Scriptures, was extending his biblical studies 
in A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
At the same time he was adding a chapter on “Enthusi- 
asm” to the Essay on Human Understanding in order 
to clarify to some extent his ideas about the relation of 
faith and reason. Opposed by the orthodox, The 
Reasonableness of Christianity nevertheless continued 
to be reprinted along with Locke’s other works. Occa- 
sionally it was printed separately until the Americans 
(as Merle Curti has pointed out),’” accepting Locke 
as their principal guide in philosophical, social and 
political thinking during the Revolutionary period and 
first seventy-five years of the Republic, also felt his 
impact upon theology, and made The Reasonableness 
of Christianity easily accessible in two separate Ameri- 
can editions (Boston, 1811 and New York, 1836), 
the last that I have found before the recent abridg- 
ment.18 

The work deserves reprinting for several reasons. 
A very recent and significant author exclaims, “The 
philosopher who does not know the Essay on Human 
Understanding from cover to cover is no philosopher, 
and is scarcely, indeed, a citizen of the modern 
world.” 19 The Reasonableness, coming five years after 
the Essay, presents the principles laid down in that 
work (and in the Letters on Toleration) applied to 
practical theology, and represents the mature religious 

“ “The Great Mr. Locke: America’s Philosopher, 1783- 
1861,” The Huntington Library Bulletin, XI (April, 1937), 
pp. 107-151. 


18 London: Adam and Charles Black, 1958. 
** Dunham, p. 355. 
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thinking of one who may well be the most influential 
philosopher of the Western world. No man’s system 
of thought can be accurately known without a con- 
sideration of the religion that of necessity limits and 
defines it. 

Next, Locke’s impact on theology, particularly in 
America, should be more widely realized. Many have 
connected Locke with the deists, and Merle Curti 
shows his influence on “American Unitarianism from 
Charles Chauncey to Joseph Buckminster, Joseph 
Priestley, Charles Follen, William Ellery Channing, 
and Andrew Norton,” *° but his relationship to other 
groups has not been emphasized. The Reasonableness 
of Christianity, with its rejection of creeds, its affir- 
mation of the sole and plenary authority of the Scrip- 
tures, its careful distinction between the covenants, its 
exhaustive and even tedious juxtapositioning and com- 
parison of related passages, and its insistence upon the 
rational approach to the Scripture, sets forth a theologi- 
cal view with an intrinsic exegetical method—call it 
Socinian, Lockean, or Campbellian. This method 
later gained wide acceptance in America with the rise 
of the Disciples of Christ, the Church of Christ, and 
other “fundamentalist” groups, which are among the 
fastest growing religious bodies today. Locke’s doctrine 
of the centrality of the Messiahship of Jesus relates 
him to the evangelicals, and his abhorrence of sects 
and suggestion for a Scriptural basis for unity has a 
certain pertinence in this day of ecumenical move- 
ments. Then, too, the current theological trend, ex- 
emplified perhaps by Karl Barth, toward recognizing 
once again the authority of the Scriptures, if not as 
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revelation, at least as a witness of revelation, adds 
interest to Locke’s method (sometimes lost in the 
abridged edition) of letting the Scriptures interpret 
themselves to the reasonable man who will allow the 
Spirit to be his only “infallible guide” *! and will 
believe the Word, “according as God shall enable him 
to understand it.” >? 

Then, of course, the thesis implied in the title must 
be considered. Readers who take Locke’s word that 
he designed his treatise for those “who either wholly 
disbelieved or doubted the truth of the Christian 
religion” 2° might approach The Reasonableness of 
Christianity in expectation of finding a rational proof of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures; they will be disap- 
pointed. Locke’s rational system depends upon his be- 
lief in the Bible, and not vice versa. He has carefully 
circumscribed his thinking to exclude the unknowable 
and unrevealed and makes reason the explainer, de- 
veloper and utilizer, but not the dictator or originator 
of ideas, which must come through the senses—howbeit 
sometimes the senses of witnesses in the presence of 
divinity. Yet there is an apology in The Reasonable- 
ness, not just of the ethic, but of the Bible itself. True 
to his scientific method, Locke, from observations of 
the course of man’s behavior, assumes a hypothesis: 
The Gospel record is inspired of God. He accepts a 
view that man’s innate capacity to reason provides him 
with a natural revelation,?* with self-declared and self- 
evidenced criteria for evaluation of truth, of things 

= Works, VII, 357. 

2 Works, VII, 351. 

2 Works, VII, 164. 


* Essay on Human Understanding, IV, xix, 4, Works, Ul, 
149. 
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within the reach of his natural faculties. Locke is also 
willing to accept the self-pronounced criteria of a 
supernatural revelation: the Bible declares that if the 
word comes from God and not man, it should be 
plainly attested by miracles and should reveal that 
which goes beyond man’s exhibited capacity to achieve 
for himself through his’ natural faculties and reason. 
Reason’s own self-limitations allow it to judge when 
these criteria are met. Locke then proceeds to test his 
postulation by a painstaking examination of the thing 
itself, and his conclusion is that his hypothesis stands. 
The Reasonableness is simply an example of the 
empiricism of the Essay on Human Understanding 
applied to a portion of the biblical record. 

A twentieth century scholar, I. T. Ramsey, then 
asks, 


Could he [Locke], or does he, as an empiricist, give 
a better account of the Christian faith than succes- 
sors such as Toland or Tindal? Can we find in Locke, 
as the founder of eighteenth century empiricism, 
some hints as to where the narrower empiricism of 
his successors is inadequate, and where also a broader 
empiricism might do more justice to the reasonable- 
ness and distinctiveness of the Christian faith than 
was ever possible when metaphysics of the old brand 
held sway? Here is the timelessness of Locke for our 
own day.?5 


Certainly, any theological or philosophical document 
of the seventeenth century would need re-evaluation 
today in the light of the subsequent thinking of the 
eighteenth century rationalists, of Kant and Hegel, 
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of the textual critics, and of the various irrationalists 
who have found the paradoxes of an unlimited rational 
system unbearable. But it must also be noted that any 
empiricism, like that of some of Locke’s successors 
(even down to today), which insists that ideas can ` 
be based only on observable experimental proof or 
that one may accept as reasonable only what conforms 
to what he has observed, is too narrow to admit histori- 
cal witness of anything far out of the ordinary. On 
the other hand, if we admit to our system reliable 
testimony concerning non-recurrent phenomena, then 
we must, like Locke, bring to the test the integrity of 
the witnesses of the miracles and resurrection and the 
experiential proof of a living faith. Then too, if the 
uncircumscribed rational systems of the eighteenth 
century proved inadequate to deal with later meta- 
physical speculations, if our current scientific investiga- 
tions, reaching toward the infinite and infinitesimal 
limits of our universe, confront us with apparently 
irrational, paradoxical or unpredictable situations, and 
if modern semantic studies make us wonder whether 
any hairsplitting intellectual effort can with certainty 
express any idea, it may be worth our while to let 
Locke remind us, that in addition to things that are 
knowable, there are non-knowable things that are 
believable, and that a limited reason, seeing its limita- 
tions, can temper all into a tolerant world in which 
productive faith and knowledge are as accessible to the 
common sense as Dr. Johnson’s toe-bruising refutation 
of Berkeley. 


THE TEXT 


“The great Mr. Locke” who molded eighteenth and 
nineteenth century American thought was not neces- 
sarily the Locke of Exeter House or Oates Manor, or 
even of Cranston’s biography, but he is the Locke of 
The Complete Works, the numerous editions of which 
appeared regularly up through the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. This present text, therefore, is 
based on the only specimen of this textus receptus 
currently available, the recently reissued ten volume, 
1823 “corrected” edition (Aalen, Germany: Scientia, 
1963). I have made several minor changes in this text: 
the spelling is modernized and Americanized, several 
past participles are put in their currently acceptable 
forms (written for wrote, spoken for spoke, etc.), 
Scripture references are changed to Arabic numerals 
(and obvious errors corrected without comment), 
italics replace small capitals in several places, and a 
few words are added where the thought structure 
plainly requires them. More liberty has been taken in 
punctuation; I have conformed to present-day practice 
wherever the sentences allow it, but unfortunately Mr. 
Locke had not read the modern handbooks on 
grammar. Consequently, in addition to remedying the 
over-punctuation of the earlier editions, I have resorted 
to liberal use of the dash. Following the lead of most 
of the editors of Locke’s works, including I. T. Ramsey 
in his abridgment of this essay, I have numbered the 
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paragraphs to facilitate location of passages. The 
longer quotations from Scripture have been indented, 
contrary to the practice in Locke’s day, in order to 
avoid the monotony of one solidly printed page after 
another. 

Since the purpose of this edition is to provide an 
inexpensive text of the work rather than a commentary 
on it, annotation has been kept at an unobtrusive mini- 
mum. And if the quantity of the comment is un- 
Lockean, certainly the method would please him, for 
I have followed the policy laid down by the author 
himself in his Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul, “At 
least I hope it may be my excuse, for having en- 
deavored to make St. Paul an interpreter to me of his 
own epistles.” (Works, VIII, 18) 


—GEORGE W. EWING 
Abilene, Texas, 1964 
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EDITOR’S OUTLINE 


(Paragraph numbers in parentheses) 


Introduction: a reasonable scheme of redemption 
(1-25) 
A. Man’s need of redemption (1-8) 
B. Law of works and law of faith (9-25) 
The plain revelation of the law of faith (26-61) 
A. A single necessary article (26-31) 
B. Apostolic kerygma (32-50) 
C. Evangelical testimony (51-61) 
1. Testimony of incidental witnesses (51-54) 
2. Testimony of Jobn the Baptist (55-56) 
3. Three-fold testimony of Jesus himself 
(57-61) 
The divine wisdom in the revelation of the one 
article (62-163) 
A. The judicious concealment (62-143) 
1. Necessity of it (62-74) 
2. Cautious preaching of the Messiah (75- 
105) 
3. Preparation for the Passion (106-117) 
4. Last week in Jerusalem (118-130) 
5. Discretion during trial (131-138) 
6. Judicious choice of apostles (139-143) 
B. The prudent revelation (144-163) 
1. Open preaching of the immediacy of the 
kingdom (144-149) 
2. Comfort and confirmation of the apostles 
(150-158) 
3. Admission and declaration of Messiah- 
ship (159-163) 
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EDITOR’S OUTLINE 


The covenant of grace (154-233) 
A. Nature of the faith (164-167) 
1. Historical or saving? (164-165) 
2. Demonic faith (166-167) 
B. Repentance (168-178) 
1. Requirement of the covenant (168-171) 
2. Reasonable and necessary step in redemp- 
tion (172-178) 
C. Necessity of obedience (179-227) 
1. Requirement of the kingdom (179-183) 
2. Command of the king (184-213) 
3. Message of the apostles (214-219) 
4. Criterion at the Judgment Day (220-227) 
D. Reasonable extension of grace (228-233) 
1. To those living before Christ (228-229) 
2. To those ignorant of the gospel (230- 
233) 


. The need for the revelation through Jesus (234- 


246) 
A. The sufficiency of God’s wisdom (234-237) 
B. Other considerations (238-246) 
1. Failure of reason to establish monotheism 
(238-240) 
2. Failure of reason to search out and estab- 
lish morality (241-243) 
3. Need for reform of worship (244) 
4. Encouragement to virtue (245) 
5. Promise of assistance (246) 
Purpose of the epistles (247-251) 
A. Revelation of additional truth (247-248 ) 
B. Necessary and required faith (249-251) 
Conclusion: the reasonableness of divine reve- 
lation (252) 


THE REASONABLENESS 
OF CHRISTIANITY, 
AS DELIVERED 
IN THE SCRIPTURES 


“To conclude, what was sufficient to make a man 
a Christian in our Savior’s time, is sufficient still, 
viz., the taking him for our King and Lord, or- 
dained so by God. What was necessary to be 
believed by all Christians in our Savior’s time, as 
an indispensable duty which they owed to their 
Lord and Master, was the believing all divine rev- 
elation, as far as one could understand it: and 
just so it is still, neither more nor less.” 


-——JOHN LocKE, A SECOND VINDICATION 
OF THE REASONABLENESS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY 


XXV 


TH E 
PREFACE 


The little satisfaction and consistency that is to be 
found in most of the systems of divinity I have met 
with made me betake myself to the sole reading of the 
Scriptures (to which they all appeal) for the under- 
standing of the Christian religion. What from thence, 
by an attentive and unbiased search, I have received, 
reader, I here deliver to thee. If by this my labor thou 
receivest any light or confirmation in the truth, join 
with me in thanks to the Father of lights, for his con- 
descension to our understandings. If, upon a fair and 
unprejudiced examination, thou findest I have mistaken 
the sense and tenor of the gospel, I beseech thee as 
a true Christian, in the spirit of the gospel (which is 
that of charity) and in the words of sobriety, set me 
right in the doctrine of salvation. 
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THE REASONABLENESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY, AS DELIVERED 
IN THE SCRIPTURES 


1. It is obvious to anyone who reads the New Testa- 
ment that the doctrine of redemption, and consequently 
of the gospel, is founded upon the supposition of 
Adam’s fall. To understand, therefore, what we are 
restored to by Christ, we must consider what the 
Scriptures show we lost by Adam. This I thought 
worthy of a diligent and unbiased search, since I 
found the two extremes that men run into on this 
point, either on the one hand shook the foundations 
of all religion, or on the other made Christianity almost 
nothing; for while some men would have all Adam’s 
posterity doomed to eternal infinite punishment for 
the transgression of Adam (whom millions had never 
heard of, and no one had authorized to transact for 
him or to be his representative), this seemed to others 
so little consistent with the justice or goodness of the 
great and infinite God, that they thought there was no 
redemption necessary, and consequently that there was 
none, rather than to admit of it upon a supposition so 
derogatory to the honor and attributes of that infinite 
Being; and so made Jesus Christ nothing but the 
restorer and preacher of pure natural religion, thereby 
doing violence to the whole tenor of the New Testa- 

1 


2 THE REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY 


ment.* And indeed both sides will be suspected to have 
trespassed this way against the written word of God 
by anyone who does but take it to be but a collection 
of writings, designed by God for the instruction of the 
illiterate bulk of mankind in the way of salvation,? 
and therefore generally, and in the necessary points, to 
be understood in the plain direct meaning of the words 
and phrases, such as they may be supposed to have in 
the mouth of the speakers, who used them according 
to the language of that time and country wherein they 
lived, without such learned, artificial, and forced senses 
of them as are sought out and put upon them in most 
of the systems of divinity, according to the notions that 
each one has been bred up in.* 

2. To one that thus unbiased reads the Scriptures, 
what Adam fell from (is visible) was the state of 
perfect obedience, which is called justice in the New 
Testament (though the word, which in the original 
signifies justice, may be translated righteousness), and 
by this fall he lost paradise, wherein was tranquillity 
and the tree of life—i.e., he lost bliss and immortality. 
The penalty annexed to the breach of the law, with the 
sentence pronounced by God upon it, show this. The 
penalty stands thus, Gen. 2:17, “In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” How was this 
executed? He did eat, but in the day he did eat, he 
did not actually die, but was turned out of paradise 
from the tree of life, and shut out forever from it, 
“lest he should take thereof, and live forever.” This 
shows that the state of paradise was a state of immor- 
tality, of life without end, which he lost that very day 
that he ate; his life began from thence to shorten and 
waste and to have an end, and from thence to his 
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actual death was but like the time of a prisoner between 
the sentence passed and the execution, which was in 
view and certain. Death then entered and showed his 
face, which before was shut out and not known. So 
St. Paul, Rom. 5:12, “By one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin,” i.e., a state of death and 
mortality; and, I Cor. 15:22, “In Adam all die,” i.e., 
by reason of his transgression, all men are mortal and 
come to die. 

3. This is so clear in the cited places, and so much 
the current of the New Testament, that nobody can 
deny but that the doctrine of the gospel is that death 
came on all men by Adam’s sin, only they differ about 
the signification of the word death, for some will have 
it to be a state of guilt, wherein not only he, but all 
his posterity was so involved that every one descended 
of him deserved endless torment in hellfire. I shall say 
nothing more here, how far, in the apprehensions of 
men, this consists with the justice and goodness of 
God, having mentioned it above, but it seems a strange 
way of understanding a law, which requires the plainest 
and directest words, that by death should be meant 
eternal life in misery. Could anyone be supposed [to 
understand], by a law that says, “For felony thou shalt 
die,” not that he should lose his life, but be kept alive 
in perpetual exquisite torments? And would anyone 
think himself fairly dealt with, that was so used? 

4. To this they would have it be also a state of 
necessary sinning and provoking God in every action 
that men do, a yet harder sense of the word death 
than the other. God says that, “in the day that thou 
eatest of the forbidden fruit, thou shalt die,” i.e., thou 
and thy posterity shall be ever after incapable of doing 
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anything but what shall be sinful and provoking to me | 
and shall justly deserve my wrath and indignation. | 
Could a worthy man be supposed to put such terms | 
upon the obedience of his subjects? Much less can the | 
righteous God be supposed, as the punishment of one | 
sin wherein he is displeased, to put man under the | 
necessity of sinning continually, and so multiplying the 
provocation. The reason of this strange interpretation 
we shall perhaps find in some mistaken places in the © 
New Testament. I must confess by death here, I can 
understand nothing but a ceasing to be, the losing of 
all actions of life and sense. Such a death came on 
Adam and all his posterity by his first disobedience | 
in paradise, under which death they should have lain 
forever, had it not been for the redemption by Jesus 
Christ. If by death, threatened to Adam, were meant 
the corruption of human nature in his posterity, it is 
strange that the New Testament should not anywhere 
take notice of it and tell us that corruption seized upon 
all because of Adam’s transgression, as well as it tells 
us so of death. But, as I remember, everyone’s sin 
is charged upon himself only. 
5. Another part of the sentence was, 


Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life; in the sweat of thy © 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the | 
ground: for out of it wast thou taken: dust thou art, ` 
and to dust shalt thou return. Gen. 3:17-19. 


This shows that paradise was a place of bliss as well 
as immortality, without drudgery and without sorrow. 
But when man was turned out, he was exposed to the 
toil, anxieties, and frailties of this mortal life, which 
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should end in the dust out of which he was made and 
to which he should return and then have no more life 
or sense than the dust had, out of which he was made. 

6. As Adam was turned out of paradise, so all his 
posterity were born out of it, out of reach of the tree 
of life—all, like their father Adam, in a state of mor- 
tality, void of the tranquillity and bliss of paradise. 
Rom. 5:12, “By one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin.” But here will occur the common 
objection that so many stumble at: “How doth it con- 
sist with the justice and goodness of God, that the 
posterity of Adam should suffer for his sin, the inno- 
cent be punished for the guilty?” Very well, if keeping 
one from what he has no right to be called a punish- 
ment—the state of immortality in paradise is not due 
to the posterity of Adam more than to any other crea- 
ture. Nay, if God afford them a temporary mortal life, 
it is his gift; they owe it to his bounty; they could not 
claim it as their right, nor does he injure them when 
he takes it from them. Had he taken from mankind 
anything that was their right, or did he put men in a 
state of misery worse than not being, without any fault 
or demerit of their own, this indeed would be hard to 
reconcile with the notion we have of justice, and much 
more with the goodness and other attributes of the 
supreme Being, which he has declared of himself and 
[which] reason, as well as revelation, must acknowl- 
edge to be in him unless we confound good and evil, 
God and Satan. That such a state of extreme, irremedi- 
able torment is worse than no being at all, if everyone’s 
own sense did not determine against the vain philoso- 
phy and foolish metaphysics of some men, yet our 
Savior’s peremptory decision, Matt. 26:24, has put it 
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past doubt that one may be in such an estate, that it 
had been better for him not to have been born. But 
that such a temporary life as we now have, with all its 
frailties and ordinary miseries, is better than no being, 
is evident by the high value we put upon it ourselves. 
And therefore, though all die in Adam, yet none are 
truly punished but for their own deeds. Rom. 2:6, 
“God will render to everyone.” How? “According to 
his deeds. To those that obey unrighteousness, indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every 
soul of man that doth evil.” ver. 9. If Cor. 5:10, “We 
must appear before the judgment seat of Christ, that 
everyone may receive the things done in his body, ac- 
cording to that he has done, whether it be good or 
bad.” And Christ himself, who knew for what he 
should condemn men at the last day, assures us, in 
the two places where he describes his proceeding at the 
great judgment, that the sentence of condemnation 
passes only upon the workers of iniquity such as neg- 
lected to fulfill the law in acts of charity, Matt. 7:23, 
Luke 13:27, Matt. 25:41,42, etc. And again, John 
5:29, our Savior tells the Jews that all “shall come 
forth from their graves, they that have done good to 
the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation.” But there is no 
condemnation of anyone for what his forefather Adam 
had done, which it is not likely should have been 
omitted, if that should have been a cause why anyone 
was adjudged to the fire with the devil and his angels. 
And he tells his disciples, that when he comes again 
with his angels in the glory of his Father, that he will 
render to everyone according to his works, Matt. 
1027: 
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7. Adam being thus turned out of paradise, and all 
his posterity born out of it, the consequence of it was 
that all men should die and remain under death for- 
ever, and so be utterly lost. 

8. From this estate of death, Jesus Christ restores 
all mankind to life, I Cor. 15:22, “As in Adam all die, 
so in Christ shall all be made alive.” How this shall be, 
the same apostle tells us in the foregoing verse 21, “By 
man death came, by man also came the resurrection 
from the dead.” Whereby it appears that the life which 
Jesus Christ restores to all men is that life which they 
receive again at the resurrection.* Then they recover 
from death, which otherwise all mankind should have 
continued under, lost forever, as appears by St. Paul’s 
arguing, I Cor. 15, concerning the resurrection. 

9. And thus all men are, by the second Adam, re- 
stored to life again, that so by Adam’s sin they may 
none of them lose anything which by their own right- 
eousness they might have a title to—for righteousness, 
or an exact obedience to the law, seems, by the Scrip- 
ture, to have a claim of right to eternal life, Rom. 4:4, 
“To him that worketh” (i.e., does the works of the 
law) “is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of 
debt.” And Rev. 22:14, “Blessed are they who do his 
commandments, that they may have right to the tree 
of life,” which is in the paradise of God. If any of the 
posterity of Adam were just, they shall not lose the 
reward of it, eternal life and bliss, by being his mortal 
issue; Christ will bring them all to life again, and then 
they shall be put every one upon his own trial and re- 
ceive judgment, as he is found to be righteous, or not. 
And the righteous, as our Savior says, Matt. 25:46, 
shall go into eternal life. Nor shall anyone miss it, who 
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has done what our Savior directed the lawyer who 
asked, Luke 10:25, what he should do to inherit eter- 
nal life. “Do this,” i.e., what is required by the law, 
“and thou shalt live.” 

10. On the other side, it seems the unalterable pur- 
pose of the divine justice that no unrighteous person, 
no one that is guilty of any breach of the law, should be 
in paradise; but that the wages of sin should be to 
every man, as it was to Adam, an exclusion of him out 
of that happy state of immortality, and bring death 
upon him. And this is so conformable to the eternal 
and established law of right and wrong that it is spoken 
of, too, as if it could not be otherwise. St. James says, 
chap. 1:15, “Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death,” as it were by natural and necessary production. 
“Sin entered into the world, and death by sin,” says 
St. Paul, Rom. 5:12, and 6:23, “The wages of sin is 
death.” Death is the purchase of any and every sin. 
Gal. 3:10, “Cursed is everyone who continueth not in 
the things which are written in the book of the law to 
do them.” And of this St. James gives the reason, chap. 
2:10,11, “Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all; for he that 
said, Do not commit adultery, said also, Do not kill,” 
i.e., he that offends in any one point, sins against the 
authority which established the law. 

11. Here then we have the standing and fixed meas- 
ures of life and death. Immortality and bliss belong to 
the righteous; those who have lived in an exact con- 
formity to the law of God are out of reach of death; 
but an exclusion from paradise and a loss of immor- 
tality is the portion of sinners, of all those who have in 
any way broken that law and failed of a complete 
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obedience to it by the guilt of any one transgression. 
And thus mankind by the law are put upon the issues 
of life and death, as they are righteous or unrighteous, 
Just or unjust, i.e., exact performers or transgressors 
of the law. 

12. But yet, “All having sinned,” Rom. 3:23, “come 
short of the glory of God,” i.e., the kingdom of God 
in heaven (which is often called his glory) “both Jews 
and Gentiles,’ ver. 22, so that, “by the deeds of the 
law,” no one could be justified, ver. 20, it follows that 
no one then could have eternal life and bliss. 

13. Perhaps it will be demanded, “Why did God 
give so hard a law to mankind that, to the apostle’s 
time, no one of Adam’s issue had kept it? As appears 
by Rom. 3 and Gal. 3:21,22.” 

14. Answer. It was such a law as the purity of God’s 
nature required, and must be the law of such a creature 
as man, unless God would have made him a rational 
creature and not required him to have lived by the law 
of reason,° but would have countenanced in him irreg- 
ularity and disobedience to that light which he had, 
and that rule which was suitable to his nature, which 
would have been to have authorized disorder, confu- 
sion, and wickedness in his creatures—for that this law 
was the law of reason, or, as it is called, of nature,® we 
shall see by and by, and if rational creatures will not 
live up to the rule of their reason, who shall excuse 
them? If you will admit them to forsake reason in one 
point, why not in another? Where will you stop? To 
disobey God in any part of his commands (and it is he 
that commands what reason does) is direct rebellion, 
which, if dispensed with in any point, government and 
order are at an end, and there can be no bounds set to 
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the lawless exorbitancy of unconfined man. The law 
therefore was, as St. Paul tells us, Rom. 7:12, “holy, 
just, and good,” and such as it ought [to] and could 
not otherwise be. 

15. This being the case, that whoever is guilty of 
any sin should certainly die and cease to be, the benefit 
of life, restored by Christ at the resurrection, would 
have been no great advantage (forasmuch as, here 
again, death must have seized upon all mankind be- 
cause all had sinned—for the wages of sin is every- 
where death, as well after as before the resurrection) 
if God had not found out a way to justify some, i.e., so 
many as obeyed another law which God gave, which 
in the New Testament is called “the law of faith,” 
Rom. 3:27, and is opposed to “the law of works.” And 
therefore the punishment of those who would not fol- 
low him was to lose their souls, i.e., their lives, Mark 
8:35-38, as is plain, considering the occasion it was 
spoken on. 

16. The better to understand the law of faith, it 
will be convenient in the first place to consider the law 
of works. The law of works then, in short, is that law 
which requires perfect obedience, without any remis- 
sion or abatement, so that, by that law a man cannot 
be just, or justified, without an exact performance of 
every tittle. Such a perfect obedience, in the New Testa- 
ment, is termed Sccavoovvp, which we translate right- 
eousness. 

17. The language of this law is, “Do this and live; 
transgress and die.” Lev. 18:5, “Ye shall keep my 
statutes and my judgments, which if a man do, he shall 
live in them.” Ezek. 20:11, “I gave them my statutes, 
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and showed them my judgments, which if a man do, he 
shall even live in them.” “Moses,” says St. Paul, Rom. 
10:5, “describeth the righteousness which is of the law, 
that a man that doth those things shall live in them.” 
Gal. 3:12, “The law is not of faith, but that man that 
doth them shall live in them.” On the other hand, trans- 
gress and die—no dispensation, no atonement. Ver. 
10, “Cursed is everyone that continueth not in all 
things which are written in the book of the law to do 
them.” 

18. Where this law of works was to be found, the 
New Testament tells us, viz., in the law delivered by 
Moses. John 1:17, “The law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” Chap. 7:19, 
“Did not Moses give you the law?” says our Savior, 
“and yet none of you keep the law.” And this is the 
law which he speaks of, where he asks the lawyer, 
Luke 10:26, “What is written in the law? How readest 
thou?” ver. 28, “This do, and thou shall live.” This 
is that which St. Paul so often styles the law, without 
any other distinction, Rom. 2:13, “Not the hearers of 
the law are just before God, but the doers of the law 
are justified.” It is needless to quote any more places; 
his epistles are full of it, especially this of the Romans. 

19. “But the law given by Moses, being not given 
to all mankind, how are all men sinners, since without 
a law there is no transgression?” To this the apostle, 
[Rom. 2] ver. 14, answers, 


For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do 
(i.e., find it reasonable to do) by nature the things con- 
tained in the law, these, not having the law, are a law 
unto themselves, which show the work of the law writ- 
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ten in their hearts, their consciences also bearing wit- 
ness, and amongst themselves their thoughts accusing 
or excusing one another. 


By which, and other places in the following chapter, 
it is plain that under the law of works is comprehended 
also the law of nature, knowable by reason,’ as well 
as the law given by Moses. For, says St. Paul, Rom. 
3:9,23, “We have proved both Jews and Gentiles, that 
they are all under sin, for all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God,” which they could not do 
without a law. 

20. Nay, whatever God requires anywhere to be 
done, without making any allowance for faith, that is 
a part of the law of works, so that forbidding Adam 
to eat of the tree of knowledge was part of the law of 
works. Only we must take notice here that some of 
God’s positive commands, being for peculiar ends, and 
suited to particular circumstances of times, places, and 
persons, have a limited and only temporary obligation, 
by virtue of God’s positive injunction—such as was 
that part of Moses’ law, which concerned the outward 
worship, or political constitution of the Jews; and is 
called the ceremonial and judicial law, in contradis- 
tinction to the moral part of it; which being conform- 
able to the eternal law of right, is of eternal obligation; 
and therefore remains in force still, under the gospel; 
nor is abrogated by the law of faith, as St. Paul found 
some ready to infer, Rom. 3:31, “Do we then make 
void the law, through faith? God forbid; yea, we es- 
tablish the law.” 

21. Nor can it be otherwise—for were there no law 
of works, there could be no law of faith. For there 
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could be no need of faith which should be counted to 
men for righteousness, if there were no law, to be the 
rule and measure of righteousness, which men failed 
in their obedience to. Where there is no law there is 
no sin; all are righteous equally, with or without faith.® 

22. The rule, therefore, of right, is the same that 
ever it was; the obligation to observe it is also the same 
—the difference between the law of works, and the law 
of faith, is only this: that the law of works makes no 
allowance for failing on any occasion. Those that obey 
are righteous; those that in any part disobey, are un- 
righteous, and must not expect life, the reward of right- 
eousness. But, by the law of faith, faith is allowed to 
supply the defect of full obedience; and so the believers 
are admitted to life and immortality as if they were 
righteous. Only here we must take notice, that when St. 
Paul says that the gospel establishes the law, he means 
the moral part of the law of Moses—for that he could 
not mean the ceremonial, or political part of it, is evi- 
dent by what I quoted out of him just now, where he 
says that the Gentiles do, by nature, the things con- 
tained in the law, their consciences® bearing witness. 
For the Gentiles neither did, not thought of, the judicial 
or ceremonial institutions of Moses—it was only the 
moral part their consciences were concerned in. As for 
the rest, St. Paul tells the Galatians, chap. 4, they are 
not under that part of the law, which, ver. 3, he calls 
elements of the world; and, ver. 9, weak and beggarly 
elements. And our Savior himself, in his gospel sermon 
on the mount, tells them, Matt. 5:17, that, whatever 
they might think, he was not come to dissolve the law, 
but to make it more full and strict, for that that is 
meant by zAnpéoa is evident from the following part 
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of that chapter, where he gives the precepts in a stricter 
sense than they were received in before. But they are 
all precepts of the moral law, which he re-enforces.*® 
What should become of the ritual law, he tells the 
woman of Samaria, in these words, John 4:21,23: 
“The hour cometh, when you shall, neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 
But the true worshipers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to wor- 
ship him.” 

23. Thus then, as to the law, in short: the civil and 
ritual part of the law delivered by Moses?? obliges not 
Christians, though, to the Jews, it were a part of the 
law of works, it being a part of the law of nature, that 
man ought to obey every positive law of God, whenever 
he shall please to make any such addition to the law of 
his nature. But the moral part of Moses’ law, or the 
moral law (which is everywhere the same, the eternal 
rule of right), obliges Christians, and all men, every- 
where, and is to all men the standing law of works. But 
Christian believers have the privilege to be under the 
law of faith too, which is that law whereby God justi- 
fies a man for believing, though by his works he be not 
just or righteous, i.e., though he come short of perfect 
obedience to the law of works. God alone does or can 
justify, or make just, those who by their works are not 
so—which he doth, by counting their faith for right- 
eousness, i.e., for a complete performance of the law. 
Rom. 4:3, “Abraham believed God, and it was counted 
to him for righteousness.” Ver. 5, “To him that believ- 
eth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness.” Ver. 6, “Even as David 
also describeth the blessedness of the man unto whom 
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God imputeth righteousness without works”; i.e., with- 
out a full measure of works, which is exact obedience. 
Ver. 7, saying, “Blessed are they whose iniquities are 
forgiven and whose sins are covered.” Ver. 8, “Blessed 
is the man, to whom the Lord will not impute sin.” 

24. This faith, for which God justified Abraham, 
what was it? It was the believing God, when he engaged 
his promise in the covenant he made with him. This 
will be plain to anyone, who considers these places 
together, Gen. 15:6, “He believed in the Lord,” or “be- 
lieved the Lord.” For that the Hebrew phrase, “believ- 
ing in,” signifies no more but believing is plain from 
St. Paul’s citation of this place, Rom. 4:3, where he 
repeats it thus: “Abraham believed God,” which he 
thus explains, ver. 18-22, 


Who against hope believed in hope, that he might 
become the father of many nations, according to that 
which was spoken, So shall thy seed be. And, being 
not weak in faith, he considered not his own body now 
dead, when he was about an hundred years old, nor yet 
the deadness of Sarah’s womb. He staggered not at 
the promise of God, through unbelief, but was strong in 
faith, giving Glory to God, and being fully persuaded, 
that what he had promised he was also able to perform. 
And therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness. 


By which it is clear that the faith which God counted 
to Abraham for righteousness, was nothing but a firm 
belief of what God declared to him, and a steadfast 
relying on him for the accomplishment of what he had 
promised. 

25. “Now this,” says St. Paul, ver. 23,24, “was not 
writ for his [Abraham’s] sake alone, but for us also”; 
teaching us that as Abraham was justified for his faith, 
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so also ours shall be accounted to us for righteousness, 
if we believe God as Abraham believed him. Whereby, 
it is plain, is meant the firmness of our faith, without 
staggering, and not the believing the same propositions 
that Abraham believed: viz. that though he and Sarah 
were old, and past the time and hopes of children, yet 
he should have a son by her, and by him become the 
father of a great people, which should possess the land 
of Canaan. This was what Abraham believed, and was 
counted to him for righteousness. But nobody, I think, 
will say that anyone’s believing this now, shall be im- 
puted to him for righteousness. The law of faith then, 
in short, is for everyone to believe what God requires 
him to believe as a condition of the covenant he makes 
with him, and not to doubt of the performance of his 
promises. This the apostle intimates in the close here, 
ver. 24, “But for us also, to whom it shall be imputed, 
if we believe on him that raised up Jesus our Lord from 
the dead.” We must, therefore, examine and see what 
God requires us to believe now, under the revelation 
of the gospel; for the belief of one invisible, eternal, 
omnipotent God, maker of heaven and earth, etc., was 
required before, as well as now. 

26. What we are now required to believe to obtain 
eternal life, is plainly set down in the gospel. St. John 
tells us, John 3:36, “He that believeth on the Son hath 
eternal life; and he that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life.” What this believing on him is, we are also told 
in the next chapter— 


The woman saith unto him, I know that the Messiah 
cometh; . . . when he is come, he will tell us all things. 
Jesus said unto her, I that speak unto thee am he. . . . 
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The woman then went into the city, and saith to the 
men, Come see a man that hath told me all things that 
ever I did; is not this the Messiah? . . . And many of 
the Samaritans believed on him for the saying of the 
woman, who testified, He told me all that ever I did. So 
when the Samaritans were come unto him, . . . many 
more believed because of his words, and said to the 
woman, We believe not any longer because of thy say- 
ing; for we have heard ourselves, and we know that this 
man is truly the Savior of the world, the Messiah. 
John 4:25,26,[28],29,39,40,41,42. 


27. By which place it is plain that believing on the 
Son is the believing that Jesus was the Messiah, giving 
credit to the miracles he did and the profession he 
made of himself. For those who were said to believe 
on him, for the saying of the woman, ver. 39, tell the 
woman that they now believed not any longer because 
of her saying; but that having heard him themselves, 
they knew, i.e., believed, past doubt, that he was the 
Messiah. 

28. This was the great proposition that was then 
controverted concerning Jesus of Nazareth: “Whether 
he was the Messiah or no?” And the assent to that was 
that which distinguished believers from unbelievers. 
When many of his disciples had forsaken him, upon his 
declaring that he was the bread of life which came 
down from heaven, “He said to his apostles, Will ye 
also go away? Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life. And we believe, and are sure, that thou art the 
Messiah, the Son of the living God.” John 6:[67-]69. 
This was the faith which distinguished them from 
apostates and unbelievers, and was sufficient to con- 
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tinue them in the rank of apostles; and it was upon 
the same proposition, “That Jesus was the Messiah, 
the Son of the living God,’ owned by St. Peter, that 
our Savior said, he would build his church, Matt. 
16:16-18. 

29. To convince men of this, he did his miracles; 
and their assent to, or not assenting to this, made them 
to be, or not to be, of his church—believers, or not be- 
lievers: 


The Jews came round about him, and said unto him, 
How long dost thou make us doubt? If thou be the Mes- 
siah, tell us plainly. Jesus answered them, I told you, 
and ye believed not: the works that I do in my Father’s 
name, they bear witness of me. But ye believe not, be- 
cause ye are not of my sheep. John 10:24-26. 


Conformable hereunto, St. John tells us that 


many deceivers are entered into the world, who confess 
not that Jesus the Messiah is come in the flesh. This is 
a deceiver, and an antichrist; whosoever abideth not in 
the doctrine of the Messiah, has not God. He that 
abideth in the doctrine of the Messiah (i.e., that Jesus 
is he) hath both the Father and the Son. II John 7,9. 


That this is the meaning of the place is plain from what 
he says in his foregoing epistle, “Whosoever believeth 
that Jesus is the Messiah is born of God,” I John 5:1. 
And therefore, drawing to a close of his Gospel, and 
showing the end for which he wrote it, he has these 
words: “Many other signs truly did Jesus in the pres- 
ence of his disciples, which are not written in this book: 
but these are written that ye may believe that Jesus is 
the Messiah, the Son of God; and that believing, you 
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might have life through his name.” John 20:30,31. 
Whereby it is plain that the Gospel was written to in- 
duce men into a belief of this proposition, “That Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Messiah,” which if they believed, 
they should have life. 

30. Accordingly the great question among the Jews 
was whether he were the Messiah or no, and the great 
point insisted on and promulgated in the gospel was 
that he was the Messiah. The first glad tidings of his 
birth, brought to the shepherds by an angel, was in 
these words: “Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people: for to 
you is born this day, in the city of David, a Savior, who 
is the Messiah, the Lord.” Luke 2:11. Our Savior, dis- 
coursing with Martha about the means of attaining 
eternal life, saith to her, John 11:[26-]27, “Whosoever 
believeth in me shall never die. Believest thou this? She 
saith unto him, Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the 
Messiah, the Son of God, which should come into the 
world.” This answer of hers showeth what it is to be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, so as to have eternal life—viz. 
to believe that he is the Messiah, the Son of God, 
whose coming was foretold by the prophets. And thus 
Andrew and Philip express it: 


Andrew says to his brother Simon, We have found 
the Messiah, which is, being interpreted, the Christ. 
... Philip . . . saith to Nathanael, We have found 
him, of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. John 
1:41,45 


According to what the Evangelist says in this place, I 
have, for the clearer understanding of the Scripture, all 
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along put Messiah for Christ—Christ being but the 
Greek name for the Hebrew Messiah, and both signify- 
ing the Anointed. 

31. And that he was the Messiah was the great truth 
he took pains to convince his disciples and apostles of, 
appearing to them after his resurrection, as may be 
seen Luke 24, which we shall more particularly con- 
sider in another place. There we read what gospel our 
Savior preached to his disciples and apostles, and that 
as soon as he was risen from the dead, twice, the very 
day of his resurrection. 

32. And if we may gather what was to be believed 
by all nations from what was preached unto them, we 
may certainly know what they were commanded, Matt. 
ult. to teach all nations, by what they actually did teach 
all nations. We may observe that the preaching of the 
apostles, everywhere in the Acts, tended to this one 
point: to prove that Jesus was the Messiah. Indeed, 
now, after his death, his resurrection was also com- 
monly required to be believed, as a necessary article, 
and sometimes solely insisted on, it being a mark and 
undoubted evidence of his being the Messiah, and nec- 
essary now to be believed by those who would receive 
him as the Messiah. For since the Messiah was to be a 
Savior and a king, and to give life and a kingdom to 
those who received him, as we shall see by and by, 
there could have been no pretense to have given him 
out for the Messiah, and to require men to believe him 
to be so, who thought him under the power of death, 
and corruption of the grave. And therefore those who 
believed him to be the Messiah, must believe that he 
was risen from the dead; and those who believed him 
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to be risen from the dead, could not doubt of his being 
the Messiah. But of this more in another place. 

33. Let us see therefore, how the apostles preached 
Christ and what they proposed to their hearers to be- 
lieve. St. Peter at Jerusalem, Acts 2, by his first sermon 
converted three thousand souls. What was his word, 
which as we are told, ver. 41, “they gladly received, 
and thereupon were baptized”? That may be seen from 
ver. 22 to 36. In short, this, which is the conclusion, 
drawn from all that he had said, and which he presses 
on them as the thing they were to believe, viz. “There- 
fore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God 
hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, 
Lord and Messiah,” ver. 36. 

34. To the same purpose was his discourse to the 
Jews in the temple, Acts 3, the design whereof you 
have, ver. 18: “But those things that God before had 
showed, by the mouth of all his prophets, that the Mes- 
siah should suffer, he hath so fulfilled.” 

35. In the next chapter, Acts 4, Peter and John being 
examined about the miracle on the lame man, profess it 
to have been done in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was the Messiah, in whom alone there was salva- 
tion, ver. 10-12. The same thing they confirm to them 
again, Acts 5:29-32. “And daily in the temple, and in 
every house, they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus 
the Messiah,” ver. 42. 

36. What was Stephen’s speech to the council, Acts 
7, but a reprehension to them, that they were the be- 
trayers and murderers of the Just One? Which is the 
title by which he plainly designs the Messiah, whose 
coming was foreshown by the prophets, ver. 51, 52. 
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And that the Messiah was to be without sin (which is 
the import of the word Just), was the opinion of the 
Jews, appears from John 9:22, compared with ver. 24. 

37. In Acts 8, Philip carries the gospel to Samaria: 
“Then Philip went down to Samaria, and preached to 
them.” What was it he preached? You have an account 
of it in this one word, “the Messiah,” ver. 5, this being 
that alone which was required of them—to believe that 
Jesus was the Messiah, which when they believed, they 
were baptized. “And when they believed Philip’s 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God, and the 
name of Jesus the Messiah, they were baptized, both 
men and women,” ver. 12. 

38. Philip being sent from thence, by a special call 
of the Spirit, to make an eminent convert, out of Isaiah 
preaches to him Jesus, ver. 35. And what it was he 
preached concerning Jesus, we may know by the pro- 
fession of faith the eunuch made, upon which he was 
admitted to baptism, ver. 37. “I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God”: which is as much as to say, 
I believe that he, whom you call Jesus Christ, is really 
and truly the Messiah that was promised. For that be- 
jieving him to be the Son of God and to be the Mes- 
siah was the same thing, may appear, by comparing 
John 1:45 with ver. 49, where Nathanael owns Jesus 
to be the Messiah, in these terms: “Thou art the Son 
of God; thou art the king of Israel.” So the Jews, Luke 
22:70, asking Christ whether he were the Son of God, 
plainly demanded of him, whether he were the Messiah, 
which is evident, by comparing that with the three pre- 
ceding verses. They ask him, ver. 67, whether he were 
the Messiah. He answers, “If I tell you, you will not 
believe,” but withal tells them that from thenceforth he 
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should be in possession of the kingdom of the Messiah, 
expressed in these words, ver. 69: “Hereafter shall 
the Son of Man sit on the right hand of the power of 
God,” which made them all cry out, “Art thou then 
the Son of God?” i.e., “Dost thou then own thyself to 
be the Messiah?” To which he replies, “Ye say that 
I am.” That the Son of God was the known title of the 
Messiah at that time, amongst the Jews, we may see 
also, from what the Jews say to Pilate, John 19:7, “We 
have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because 
he made himself THE SON OF GOD”; i.e., by making 
himself the Messiah, the prophet which was to come, 
but falsely, and therefore he deserves to die by the law, 
Deut. 18:20. That this was the common signification 
of the Son of God is farther evident from what the chief 
priests, mocking him, said when he was on the cross, 
Matt. 27:42, “He saved others, himself he cannot save; 
if he be the king of Israel, let him now come down 
from the cross, and we will believe him. He trusted in 
God, let him deliver him now, if he will have him; for 
he said, I am the SON OF GOD”; i.e., he said he was 
the Messiah, but it is plainly false, for if he were, God 
would deliver him—for the Messiah is to be king of 
Israel, the Savior of others, but this man cannot save 
himself. The chief priests mention here the two titles 
then in use, whereby the Jews commonly designed the 
Messiah, viz., “Son of God, and king of Israel.” That 
of Son of God was so familiar a compellation of the 
Messiah, who was then so much expected and talked 
of, that the Romans it seems who lived among them, 
had learned it, as appears from ver. 54. “Now when 
the centurion, and they that were with him, watching 
Jesus, saw the earthquake, and those things that were 
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done, they feared greatly, saying, truly this was the 
SON OF GOD”; this was that extraordinary person 
that was looked for. 

39. [In] Acts 9, St. Paul, exercising the commission 
to preach the gospel, which he had received in a mirac- 
ulous way, ver. 20, “Straightway preached Christ in 
the synagogues, that he is the Son of God,” i.e., that 
Jesus was the Messiah—for Christ, in this place, is 
evidently a proper name. And that this was it which 
Paul preached appears from ver. 22, “Saul increased 
the more in strength, and confounded the Jews who 
dwelt in Damascus, proving that this is the very 
Christ,” 1.e., the Messiah. 

40. Peter, when he came to Cornelius at Caesarea 
(who, by a vision, was ordered to send for him, as St. 
Peter on the other side was by a vision commanded to 
go to him) what does he teach him? His whole dis- 
course, Acts 10, tends to show what he says God com- 
manded the apostles, 


To preach unto the people, and to testify, that it is 
he [Jesus] which was ordained of God to be the judge 
of the quick and the dead. And that it was to him, that 
all the prophets give witness that through his name, 
whosoever believeth in him shall have remission of sins, 
ver. 42,43. 


“This is the word which God sent to the children of 
Israel, that worp, which was published throughout 
all Judea, and began from Galilee, after the baptism 
which John preached,” ver. 36,37. And these are the 
words, which had been promised to Cornelius, Acts 
11:14, “Whereby he and all his house should be 
saved,” which words amount only to thus much—that 
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Jesus was the Messiah, the Savior that was promised. 
Upon their receiving of this (for this was all that was 
taught them), the Holy Ghost fell on them, and they 
were baptized. It is observable here that the Holy 
Ghost fell on them before they were baptized, which, 
in other places, converts received not till after baptism. 
The reason whereof seems to be this: that God, by be- 
stowing on them the Holy Ghost, did thus declare from 
heaven that the Gentiles, upon believing Jesus to be the 
Messiah, ought to be admitted into the church by bap- 
tism, as well as the Jews. Whoever reads St. Peter’s de- 
fense, Acts 11, when he was accused by those of the 
circumcision, that he had not kept that distance which 
he ought with the uncircumcised, will be of this opin- 
ion, and see by what he says, ver. 15, 16, 17, that this 
was the ground, and an irresistible authority to him for 
doing so strange a thing, as it appeared to the Jews, 
(who alone yet were members of the Christian church) 
to admit Gentiles into their communion upon their be- 
lieving. And therefore St. Peter, in the foregoing chap- 
ter, Acts 10, before he would baptize them, proposes 
this question, “to those of the circumcision, which 
came with him, and were astonished, because that on 
the Gentiles alsọ was poured out the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, Can anyone forbid water, that these should not 
be baptized, who have received the Holy Ghost as well 
as we?” ver. 47. And when some of the sect of the 
Pharisees, who believed, thought it needful that the con- 
verted Gentiles should be circumcised and keep the law 
of Moses, Acts 15, “Peter rose up and said unto them, 
Men and brethren, you know that a good while ago 
God made choice amongst us, that the Gentiles,” viz., 
Cornelius and those here converted with him, “by my 
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mouth should hear the gospel and believe. And God, 
who knoweth the hearts, bare them witness, giving 
them the Holy Ghost, even as he did unto us, and put 
no difference between us and them, purifying their 
hearts by faith,” v. 7-9. So that both Jews and Gentiles, 
who believed Jesus to be the Messiah, received there- 
upon the seal of baptism, whereby they were owned 
to be his, and distinguished from unbelievers. From 
what is above said, we may observe that this preaching 
Jesus to be the Messiah is called the word, and the 
word of God; and believing it, receiving the word of 
God, viz., Acts 10:36,37, and 11:1,19,20, and the 
word of the Gospel, Acts 15:7. And so likewise in the 
history of the gospel, what Mark, chap. 4:14, 15, calls 
simply the word, St. Luke calls the word of God, Luke 
8:11. And St. Matthew, chap. 13:19, the word of the 
kingdom; which were, it seems, in the Gospel-writers, 
synonymous terms, and are so to be understood by us. 

41. But to go on—Acts 13, Paul preaches in the 
synagogue at Antioch, where he makes it his business 
to convince the Jews, that “God, according to his 
promise, had of the seed of David raised to Israel a 
Savior, Jesus.” v. 24. That he was He of whom the 
prophets wrote, v. 25-29, i.e., the Messiah, and that, as 
a demonstration of his being so, God had raised him 
from the dead, v. 30. From whence he argues thus, v. 
32,33—We evangelize to you, or bring you this gospel, 
“how that the promise which was made to our fathers, 
God hath fulfilled the same unto us, in that he hath 
raised Jesus again; as it is also written in the second 
Psalm, Thou art my Son, this day I have begotten 
thee.” And having gone on to prove him to be the Mes- 
siah, by his resurrection from the dead, he makes this 
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conclusion, v. 38,39: “Be it known unto you there- 
fore, men and brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto you forgiveness of sins; and by him 
all who believe are justified from all things, from 
which they could not be justified by the law of Moses.” 
This is in this chapter called “the word of God,” 
over and over again: compare ver. 42 with 44,46,48, 
49, and chap. 12, ver. 24. 
42. Acts 17:2-4. At Thessalonica, 


Paul, as his manner was, went into the synagogue, 
and three sabbath days reasoned with the Jews out of 
the Scriptures, opening and alleging that the Messiah 
must needs have suffered and risen again from the dead, 
and that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is the 
Messiah. And some of them believed and consorted 
with Paul and Silas: but the Jews which believed not, 
set the city in an uproar. 


Can there be anything plainer than that the assenting 
to. this proposition, that Jesus was the Messiah, was 
that which distinguished the believers from the un- 
believers? For this was that alone, which, three sab- 
baths, Paul endeavoured to convince them of, as the 
text tells us in direct words. 

43. From thence he went to Beroea and preached 
the same thing, and the Beroeans are commended, 
ver. 11, for searching the Scriptures, whether those 
things (i.e., which he had said, ver. 2,3, concerning 
Jesus’s being the Messiah) were true or no. 

44. The same doctrine we find him preaching at 
Corinth, Acts 18:4-6, 


And he reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath, and 
persuaded the Jews and the Greeks. And when Silas and 
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Timotheus were come from Macedonia, Paul was 
pressed in spirit and testified to the Jews that Jesus 
was the Messiah. And when they opposed themselves 
and blasphemed, he shook his raiment and said unto 
them, Your blood be upon your own heads; I am 
clean; from henceforth I will go unto the Greeks. 


45. Upon the like occasion he tells the Jews at 
Antioch, Acts 13:46, “It was necessary that the word 
of God should first have been spoken to you, but see- 
ing you put it off from you, we turn to the Gentiles.” 
It is plain here, St. Paul’s charging their blood on 
their own heads, is for opposing this single truth, that 
Jesus was the Messiah, that salvation or perdition 
depends upon believing or rejecting this one proposi- 
tion. I mean, this is all that is required to be believed by 
those who acknowledge but one eternal and invisible 
God, the Maker of heaven and earth, as the Jews did. 
For that there is something more required to salvation, 
besides believing, we shall see hereafter.!? In the mean- 
time, it is fit here on this occasion to take notice that 
though the apostles in their preaching to the Jews and 
the devout (as we translate the word cefomevor, who 
were proselytes of the gate, and the worshipers of one 
eternal and invisible God) said nothing of the believ- 
ing in this one true God, the Maker of heaven and 
earth, because it was needless to press this to those 
who believed and professed it already (for to such, it 
is plain, were most of their discourses hitherto). Yet 
when they had to do with idolatrous heathens, who 
were not yet come to the knowledge of the one only 
true God, they began with that, as necessary to be 
believed, it being the foundation on which the other 
was built, and without which it could signify nothing. 
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46. Thus Paul speaking to the idolatrous Lystrians, 


who would have sacrificed to him and Barnabas, says, 
Acts 14:15, 


We preach unto you, that ye should turn from these 
vanities unto the living God, who made heaven and 
earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein—who 
in times past suffered all nations to walk in their own 
ways. Nevertheless he left not himself without witness, 
in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness. 


47. Thus also he proceeded with the idolatrous 


Athenians, Acts 17[:23-31], telling them, upon occa- 
sion of the altar dedicated to the unknown God, 


whom you ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. 
God who made the world and all things therein, seeing 
that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands. . . . Forasmuch, then, as 
we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art, or man’s device. And the times of this 
ignorance God winked at, but now commandeth all 
men everywhere to repent; because he hath appointed 
a day in which he will judge the world in righteousness, 
by that man whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead. 


So that we see, where any thing more was necessary 
to be proposed to be believed, as there- was to the 
heathen idolaters, there the apostles were careful not 
to omit it. 


48. Acts 18:4, “Paul at Corinth reasoned in the 
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synagogue every Sabbath-day, and testified to the Jews 
that Jesus was the Messiah.” Ver. 11, “And he con- 
tinued there a year and six months, teaching the word 
of God amongst them’; 1.e., the good news that Jesus 
was the Messiah, as we have already shown is meant 
by “the word of God.” 

49. Apollos, another preacher of the gospel, when 
he was instructed in the way of God more perfectly, 
what did he teach but this same doctrine? As we may 
see in this account of him, Acts 18:27, that “when 
he was come into Achaia, he helped the brethren 
much, who had believed through grace. For he mightily 
convinced the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the 
Scriptures that Jesus was the Messiah.” 

50. St. Paul, in the account he gives of himself 
before Festus and Agrippa, professes this alone to be 
the doctrine he taught after his conversion; for, says 
he, Acts 26:22, 


Having obtained help of God, I continue unto this 
day, witnessing both to small and great, saying none 
other things than those which the prophets and Moses 
did say should come—that the Messiah should suffer, 
and that he should be the first that should rise from the 
dead and should show light unto the people and to the 
Gentiles. 


Which was no more than to prove that Jesus was the 
Messiah. This is that which, as we have above ob- 
served, is called the word of God, Acts 11:1, com- 
pared with the foregoing chapter, from ver. 34 to the 
end, and 13:42, compared with 44, 46, 48, 49, and 
17:13 compared with ver. 11,13. It is also called “the 
word of the gospel,” Acts 15:7. And this is that word 
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of God and that gospel, which, wherever their dis- 
courses are set down, we find the apostles preached, 
and was that faith which made both Jews and Gentiles 
believers and members of the church of Christ, purify- 
ing their hearts, Acts 15:9, and carrying with it re- 
mission of sins, Acts 10:43. So that all that was to 
be believed for justification was no more but this single 
proposition: that “Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, 
or the Messiah.” All, I say, that was to be believed 
for justification, for that it was not all that was required 
to be done for justification, we shall see hereafter.’ 

51. Though we have seen above, from what our 
Savior has pronounced himself, John 3:36, “that he 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, and he 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him”; and [we] are taught 
from John 4:39, compared with ver. 42, that believing 
on him is believing that he is the Messiah, the Savior 
of the world; and the confession made by St. Peter, 
Matt. 16:16, that he is “the Messiah, the Son of the 
living God,” being the rock on which our Savior has 
promised to build his church—though this, I say, and 
what else we have already taken notice of, be enough 
to convince us what it is we are in the gospel required 
to believe to eternal life, without adding what we have 
observed from the preaching of the apostles—yet it 
may not be amiss, for the farther clearing this matter, 
to observe what the Evangelists deliver concerning the 
same thing, though in different words, which therefore 
perhaps are not so generally taken notice of to this 
purpose. 

52. We have above observed, from the words of 
Andrew and Philip compared, that “the Messiah, and 
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him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write,” signify the same thing. We shall now consider 
that place, John 1, a little farther. Ver. 41, Andrew 
says to Simon, “We have found the Messiah.” Philip, 
on the same occasion, ver. 45, says to Nathanael, “We 
have found him of whom Moses in the law and the 
prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph.” Nathanael, who disbelieved this, when, upon 
Christ’s speaking to him, he was convinced of it, 
declares his assent to it in these words: “Rabbi, thou 
art the Son of God, thou art the king of Israel.” From 
which it is evident, that to believe him to be “Him 
of whom Moses and the prophets did write,” or to 
be the “Son of God,” or to be “the king of Israel,” 
was in effect the same as to believe him to be the 
Messiah, and an assent to that was what our Savior 
received for believing. For upon Nathanael’s making 
a confession in these words, “Thou art the Son of 
God, thou art the king of Israel; Jesus answered and 
said to him, Because I said to thee, I saw thee under 
the fig-tree, dost thou believe? Thou shalt see greater 
things than these,” ver. 51. I desire anyone to read 
the latter part of the first of John, from ver. 25, with 
attention, and tell me, whether it be not plain that this 
phrase, “The Son of God,” is an expression used for 
the Messiah. To which let him add Martha’s decla- 
ration of her faith, John 11:27, in these words: “I 
believe that thou art the Messiah, THE SON OF GOD, 
who should come into the world,” and that passage 
of St. John 20:31, “That ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Messiah, THE SON OF GoD, and that believ- 
ing, ye might have life through his name,” and then 
tell me whether he can doubt that Messiah and the 
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Son of God, were synonymous terms at that time 
amongst the Jews. 

53. The prophecy of Daniel, Chap. 9, when he is 
called “Messiah the Prince,” and the mention of his 
government and kingdom and the deliverance by him, 
in Isaiah, Daniel, and other prophecies understood of 
the Messiah, were so well known to the Jews and had 
raised their hopes of him about this time (which, by 
their account, was to be the time of his coming to 
restore the kingdom of Israel) that Herod no sooner 
heard of the magi’s inquiry after “Him that was born 
king of the Jews,” Matt. 2, but he forthwith “demanded 
of the chief priests and scribes where the Messiah 
should be born,” ver. 4, not doubting but, if there 
were any king born to the Jews, it was the Messiah, 
whose coming was now the general expectation, as 
appears, Luke 3:15, “The people being in expectation, 
and all men musing in their hearts of John, whether 
he were the Messiah or not.” And when the priests and 
Levites sent to ask him who he was, he, understanding 
their meaning, answers, John 1:20, “That he was not 
the Messiah’; but he bears witness, that Jesus “is 
the Son of God,” i.e., the Messiah, ver. 34. 

54. This looking for the Messiah, at this time, we 
see also in Simeon, who is said to be “waiting for the 
consolation of Israel,” Luke 2:21. And having the 
child Jesus in his arms, he says, he had “seen the 
salvation of the Lord,” ver. 30. And “Anna coming 
at the same instant into the temple, she gave thanks 
also unto the Lord, and spake of him to all them that 
looked for redemption in Israel,” ver. 38. And of 
Joseph of Arimathea, it is said, Mark 15:43, That “he 
also expected the kingdom of God,” by all which 
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was meant the coming of the Messiah, and Luke 
19:11, it is said, “They thought that the kingdom of 
God should immediately appear.” 

55. This being premised, let us see what it was that 
John the Baptist preached, when he first entered upon 
his ministry. That St. Matthew tells us, Chap. 3:1,2, 
“In those days came John the Baptist preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea, saying, Repent; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” This was a declaration of the 
coming of the Messiah, the kingdom of heaven, and 
the kingdom of God, being the same, as is clear out 
of several places of the Evangelists; and both signify- 
ing the kingdom of the Messiah. The profession which 
John the Baptist made, when sent to the Jews, John 
1:20, was that “he was not the Messiah,” but that 
Jesus was. This will appear to anyone who will com- 
pare ver. 26-34, with John 3:27-30. The Jews being 
very inquisitive to know, whether John were the 
Messiah, he positively denies it; but tells them that 
he was only his forerunner, -and that there stood one 
amongst them, who would follow him, whose shoe- 
latchet he was not worthy to untie. The next day, 
seeing Jesus, he says that he was the man, and that 
his own baptizing in water was only that Jesus might 
be manifested to the world, and that he knew him 
not, till he saw the Holy Ghost descend upon him— 
he that sent him to baptize having told him that he 
on whom he should see the Spirit descend and rest 
upon, he it was that should baptize with the Holy 
Ghost; and that therefore he witnessed, that “this 
was the Son of God,” ver. 34, i.e., the Messiah, and, 
chap. 3:26, etc., they come to John the Baptist, and 
tell him that Jesus baptized, and that all men went 
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to him. John answers, “He has his authority from 


heaven; you know I never said, I was the Messiah, 
but that I was sent before him. He must increase, but 
I must decrease; for God hath sent him, and he speaks 
the words of God; and God hath given all things into 
the hands of his Son. And he that believes on the Son, 
hath eternal life” —the same doctrine, and nothing else, 
but what was preached by the apostles afterwards, as 
we have seen all through the Acts, v.g., that Jesus was 
the Messiah. And thus it was, that John bears witness 
of our Savior, as Jesus himself says, John 5:33. 

56. This also was the declaration given of him at 
his baptism, by a voice from heaven: “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Matt. 3:17. 
Which was a declaration of him to be the Messiah, 
the Son of God, being (as we have shown) under- 
stood to signify the Messiah. To which we may add 
the first mention of him after his conception, in the 
words of the angel to Joseph, Matt. 1:21, “Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus,” or Savior, “for he shall save his 
people from their sins.” It was a received doctrine 
in the Jewish nation, that at the coming of the Messiah, 
all their sins should be forgiven them. These words, 
therefore, of the angel, we may look upon as a decla- 
ration that Jesus was the Messiah; whereof these 
words, “his people,” are a farther mark, which suppose 
him to have a people, and consequently to be a king. 

57. After his baptism, Jesus himself enters upon 
his ministry. But, before we examine what it was he 
proposed to be believed, we must observe that there 
is a threefold declaration of the Messiah. 

58. 1. By miracles.* The spirit of prophecy had 
now for many ages forsaken the Jews, and though 
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their commonwealth were not quite dissolved, but that 
they lived under their own laws, yet they were under 
a foreign dominion, subject to the Romans. In this 
state, their account of the time being up, they were 
in expectation of the Messiah, and of deliverance by 
him in a kingdom he was to set up, according to their 
ancient prophecies of him, which gave them hopes of 
an extraordinary man yet to come from God, who, 
with an extraordinary and divine power, and miracles, 
should evidence his mission, and work their deliver- 
ance.'* And, of any such extraordinary person, who 
should have the power of doing miracles, they had no 
other expectation, but only of their Messiah. One 
great prophet and worker of miracles, and only one 
more, they expected; who was to be the Messiah. And 
therefore we see the people justified their believing 
in him, i.e., their believing him to be the Messiah, 
because of the miracles he did, John. 7:31, “And many 
of the people believed in him, and said, When the 
Messiah cometh, will he do more miracles than this 
man hath done?” And when the Jews, at the Feast of 
Dedication, John 10:24,25, coming about him, said 
unto him, “How long dost thou make us doubt? If 
thou be the Messiah, tell us plainly; Jesus answered 
them, I told you, and ye believed not: the works that I 
do in my Father’s name, bear witness of me.” And, 
John 5:36, he says, “I have a greater witness than 
that of John; for the works which my Father hath 
given me to do, the same work that I do, bear witness 
of me, that the Father hath sent me.” Where, by the 
way, we may observe, that his being “sent by the 
Father,” is but another way of expressing the Messiah, 
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which is evident from this place here, John 5, com- 
pared with that of John 10 last quoted. For there he 
says that his works bear witness of him. And what 
was that witness? Viz., that he was “the Messiah.” 
Here again he says that his works bear witness of him. 
And what is that witness? Viz., “that the Father sent 
him.” By which we are taught that to be sent by the 
Father and to be the Messiah was the same thing, in 
his way of declaring himself. And accordingly we find, 
John 4:53 and 11:45, and elsewhere, many hearkened 
and assented to his testimony and believed on him, 
seeing the things that he did. 

59. 2. Another way of declaring the coming of the 
Messiah was by phrases and circumlocutions that did 
signify or intimate his coming, though not in direct 
words pointing out the person. The most usual of these 
were, “The kingdom of God, or of heaven,” because 
it was that which was often spoken of the Messiah in 
the Old Testament in very plain words, and a kingdom 
was that which the Jews most looked after and wished 
for. In that known place, Isaiah 9, 


The GOVERNMENT shall be upon his shoulders; he 
shall be called the PRINCE of peace; of the increase of 
his GOVERNMENT and peace there shall be no end; upon 
the THRONE of David and upon his KINGDOM, to order 
it and to establish it with judgment and with justice, 
from henceforth even forever. 


Micah 5:2, 


But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me, that is to be the RULER in Israel. 
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And Daniel, besides that he calls him Messiah the 
PRINCE, chap. 9:25, in the account of his vision “of 
the Son of man,” chap. 7:13,14, says, “There was 
given him dominion, glory and a KINGDOM, that 
all people, nations, and languages should serve him; 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall 
not pass away, and his KINGDOM that which shall 
not be destroyed.” So that the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of heaven were common phrases among 
the Jews, to signify the times of the Messiah. Luke 
14:15, “One of the Jews that sat at meat with him 
said unto him, Blessed is he that shall eat bread in 
the kingdom of God.” Chap. 17:20, the Pharisees 
demanded when the kingdom of heaven should come. 
And St. John Baptist came saying, “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” a phrase he would not 
have used in preaching, had it not been understood. 

60. There are other expressions that signified the 
Messiah and his coming, which we shall take notice of 
as they come in our way. 

61. 3. By plain and direct words, declaring the 
doctrine of the Messiah, speaking out that Jesus was 
he, as we see the apostles did when they went about 
preaching the gospel after our Savior’s resurrection. 
This was the open clear way, and that which one would 
think the Messiah himself, when he came, should have 
taken—especially if it were of that moment, that upon 
men’s believing him to be the Messiah depended the 
forgiveness of their sins, and yet we see that our Savior 
did not; but on the contrary, for the most part, made 
no other discovery of himself (at least in Judea and at 
the beginning of his ministry) but in the two former 
ways, which were the more obscure, not declaring 
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himself to be the Messiah any otherwise than as it 
might be gathered from the miracles that he did and 
the conformity of his life and actions with the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament concerning him, and from 
some general discourses of the kingdom of the Messiah 
being come, under the name of the “kingdom of 
God, and of heaven.” Nay, so far was he from publicly 
owning himself to be the Messiah that he forbid the 
doing of it: Mark 8:27-30, “He asked his disciples, 
Whom do men say that I am? And they answered, 
| John the Baptist, but some say Elias, and others, one 
of the prophets.” (So that it is evident that even those 
who believed him an extraordinary person, knew not 
yet who he was, or that he gave himself out to be the 
Messiah, though this was in the third year of his 
ministry and not a year before his death.) “And he 
saith unto them, but whom say ye that I am? And 
Peter answered and said untq him, Thou art the 
Messiah. And he charged them that they should tell 
no man of him.” Luke 4:41, “And devils came out of 
many, crying, Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God: 
and he, rebuking them, suffered them not to speak 
that they knew him to be the Messiah.” Mark 3:11,12, 
“Unclean spirits, when they saw him, fell down before 
him and cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God, and 
he straitly charged them that they should not make 
him known.” Here again we may observe, from the 
comparing of the two texts, that “Thou art the Son of 
God,” or, “Thou art the Messiah,” were indifferently 
used for the same thing. But to return to the matter in 
hand. 

62. This concealment of himself will seem strange 
in one who was to bring light into the world, and 
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was to suffer death for the testimony of truth. This 
reservedness will be thought to look as if he had a mind 
to conceal himself and not to be known to the world 
for the Messiah, nor to be believed on as such. But 
we shall be of another mind, and conclude this pro- 
ceeding of his according to divine wisdom and suited 
to a fuller manifestation and evidence of his being the 
Messiah, when we consider that he was to fill out the 
time foretold of his ministry; and after a life illustrious 
in miracles and good works, attended with humility, 
meakness, patience, and sufferings, and every way 
conformable to the prophecies of him, and should be 
led as a sheep to the slaughter, and with ail quiet and 
submission be brought to the cross, though there were 
no guilt or fault found in him. This could not have 
been if, as soon as he appeared in public and began 
to preach, he had presently confessed himself to have 
been the Messiah, the king that owned that kingdom 
he published to be at hand. For the Sanhedrin would 
then have laid hold on it to have got him into their 
power, and thereby to have taken away his life—at 
least they would have disturbed his ministry, and 
hindered the work he was about. That this made him 
cautious, and avoid, as much as he could, the occasions 
of provoking them and falling into their hands is plain 
from John 7:1, “After these things Jesus walked in 
Galilee,” out of the way of the chief priests and rulers, 
“for he would not walk in Jewry, because the Jews 
sought to kill him.” Thus making good what he fore- 
told them at Jerusalem, when at the first Passover 
after his beginning to preach the gospel, upon his 
curing the man at the pool of Bethesda, they sought 
to kill him, John 5:16, “Ye have not,” says he, ver. 38, 
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him ye believe not.” This was spoken more particularly 
to the Jews of Jerusalem, who were the forward men, 
zealous to take away his life; and it imports that, 
because of their unbelief and opposition to him, the 
word of God—i.e., the preaching of the kingdom of 
the Messiah, which is often called “the word of God,” 
—did not stay amongst them, he could not stay 
amongst them and preach and explain to them the 
kingdom of the Messiah. 

63. That the word of God, here, signifies “the word 
of God” that should make Jesus known to them to be 
the Messiah is evident from the context, and this 
meaning in this place is made good by the event. For 
after this we hear no more of Jesus at Jerusalem till 
the Pentecost come twelvemonth, though it is not to 
be doubted but that he was there the next Passover, 
and other feasts between, but privately. And now at 
Jerusalem, at the feast of Pentecost, near fifteen 
months after, he says little of anything, and not a 
word of the kingdom of heaven being come or at hand, 
nor did he any miracle there. And returning to 
Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles, it is plain that 
from this time till then, which was a year and a half, 
he had not taught them at Jerusalem. 

64. For (1) it is said, John 7:2,15, that, he teach- 
ing in the temple at the Feast of Tabernacles, “The 
Jews marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned?”—a sign that they had not been 
used to his preaching, for, if they had, they would 
not have marvelled. 

65. (2) Ver. 19, He says thus to them: “Did not 
Moses give you the law, and yet none of you keep 
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the law? Why go ye about to kill me? One work,” or 
miracle, “I did here amongst you, and ye all marvel. 
Moses therefore gave unto you circumcision, and ye 
on the Sabbath-day circumcise a man; if a man on 
the Sabbath-day receive circumcision, that the law of 
Moses should not be broken, are you angry with me 
because I made a man every way whole on the 
Sabbath-day?’—which is a direct defense of what he 
did at Jerusalem a year and a half before the work 
that he here speaks of. We find he had not preached 
to them there from that time to this, but had made 
good what he had told them, 5:38, “Ye have not the 
word of God remaining among you, because whom he 
hath sent ye believe not.” Whereby, I think, he signi- 
fies his not staying and being frequent amongst them 
at Jerusalem, preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
because their great unbelief, opposition, and malice 
to him would not permit it. 

66. This was manifestly so in fact, for the first 
miracle he did at Jerusalem, which was at the second 
Passover after his baptism, brought him in danger of 
his life. Hereupon we find he forebore preaching again 
there till the Feast of Tabernacles immediately pre- 
ceding his last Passover; so that till the half a year 
before his passion, he did but one miracle and preached 
but once publicly at Jerusalem. These trials he made 
there, but found their unbelief such that if he had 
stayed and persisted to preach the good tidings of the 
kingdom and to show himself by miracles among them, 
he could not have had time and freedom to do those 
works which his Father had given him to finish, as 
he says, ver. 36, of this fifth of St. John. 
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67. When, upon the curing of the withered hand 
on the Sabbath day, 


The Pharisees took council with the Herodians, how 
they might destroy him, Jesus withdrew himself with 
his disciples to the sea, and a great multitude from 
Galilee followed him, and from Judea, and from 
Jerusalem, and from Idumea, and from beyond Jordan, 
and they about Tyre and Sidon, a great multitude, when 
they had heard what great things he did, came unto 
him, and he healed them all, and charged them that 
they should not make him known, that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophet Isaiah, saying, 
Behold my servant whom I have chosen, my beloved 
in whom my soul is well pleased; I will put my spirit 
upon him, and he shall show judgment to the Gentiles. 
He shall not strive nor cry, neither shall any man 
hear his voice in the streets. ` 


Matt. 12, Mark 3. [paraphrase, Matt. 12:14ff; Mark 
3: Off] 

68. And, John 11:47, upon the news of our Savior’s 
raising Lazarus from the dead, “The chief priests and 
Pharisees convened the Sanhedrin, and said, What do 
we? For this man does many miracles.” Ver. 53, 
“Then from that day forth they took counsel together 
for to put him to death.” Ver. 54, “Jesus therefore 
walked no more openly amongst the Jews.” His mira- 
cles had now so much declared him to be the Messiah 
that the Jews could no longer bear him, nor he trust 
himself amongst them, “but went thence unto a country 
near to the wilderness, into a city called Ephraim, and 
there continued with his disciples.” This was but a little 
before his last passover, as appears by the following 
words, ver. 55, “And the Jews’ Passover was nigh at 
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hand,” and he could not, now his miracles had made 
him so well known, had been secure the little time 
that remained till his hour was fully come, if he had 
not, with his wonted and necessary caution, with- 
drawn, “and walked no more openly amongst the 
Jews” till his time (at the next Passover) was fully 
come: and then again he appeared amongst them 
openly. 

69. Nor would the Romans have suffered him, if 
he had gone about preaching that he was the king 
whom the Jews expected. Such an accusation would 
have been forwardly brought against him by the Jews 
if they had heard it out of his own mouth, and had 
that been his public doctrine to his followers—which 
was openly preached by the apostles after his death 
when he appeared no more. And of this they were 
accused, Acts 17:5-9: 


But the Jews, which believed not, moved with envy, 
took unto them certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, 
and gathered a company, and set all the city in an 
uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason, and sought 
to bring them out to the people. And when they found 
them [Paul and Silas] not, they drew Jason and certain 
brethren unto the rulers of the city, crying, These that 
have turned the world upside down are come hither 
also; whom Jason hath received, and these all do con- 
trary to the decrees of. Caesar, saying that there is 
another king, one Jesus. And they troubled the people, 
and the rulers of the city, when they heard these things; 
and when they had taken security of Jason and the 
other, they let them go. 


70. Though the magistrates of the world had no 
great regard to the talk of a king who had suffered 
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death and appeared no longer anywhere, yet, if our 
Savior had openly declared this of himself in his life- 
time, with a train of disciples and followers every- 
where owning and crying him up for their king, the 
Roman governors of Judea could not have forborn to 
have taken notice of it and have made use of their 
force against him. This the Jews were not mistaken 
in; and therefore made use of it as the strongest 
accusation and likeliest to prevail with Pilate against 
him for the taking away his life, it being treason and 
/ an unpardonable offense, which could not escape death 
from a Roman deputy without the forfeiture of his 
own life. Thus then they accuse him to Pilate, Luke 
23:2, “We found this fellow perverting the nation, 
forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, saying that he 
himself is a king,” or rather, “the Messiah, the King.” 

71. Our Savior, indeed, now that his time was come 
(and he in custody and forsaken of all the world, and 
so out of all danger of raising any sedition or dis- 
turbance), owns himself to Pilate to be a king, after 
first having told Pilate, John 18:36, that “his kingdom 
was not of this world,” and, for a kingdom in another 
world, Pilate knew that his master at Rome concerned 
not himself. But had there been any the least appear- 
ance of truth in the allegations of the Jews that he had 
perverted the nation, forbidding to pay tribute to 
Caesar, or drawing the people after him as their king, 
Pilate would not so readily have pronounced him inno- 
cent. But we see what he said to his accusers, Luke 
23:13,14: 


Pilate, when he had called together the chief priests 
and the rulers of the people, said unto them, You 
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have brought this man unto me as one that perverteth 
the people; and behold, I, having examined him before 
you, have found no fault in this man touching those 
things whereof you accuse him, no, nor yet Herod, for | 
I sent you to him; and lo, nothing worthy of death is | 
done by him. 


And therefore, finding a man of that mean condition 
and innocent life (no mover of sedition or disturber 
of the public peace) without a friend or a follower, 
he would have dismissed him as a king of no conse- 
quence, as an innocent man, falsely and maliciously 
accused by the Jews. 

72. How necessary this caution was in our Savior, 
to say or do nothing that might justly offend or render 
him suspected to the Roman governor, and how glad 
the Jews would have been to have had any such thing 
against him, as we may see, Luke 20:20. The chief 
priests and the scribes “watched him and sent forth 
spies, who would feign themselves just men, that might 
take hold of his words, that so they might deliver him 
unto the power and authority of the governor.” And 
the very thing wherein they hoped to entrap him in 
this place was paying tribute to Caesar, which they 
afterwards falsely accused him of. And what would 
they have done, if he had before them professed him- 
self to have been the Messiah, their king and deliverer? 

73. And here we may observe the wonderful provi- 
dence of God, who had so ordered the state of the 
Jews at the time when his Son was to come into the 
world, that though neither their civil constitution nor 
religious worship were dissolved, yet the power of life 
and death was taken from them, whereby he had an 
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opportunity to publish “the kingdom of the Messiah,” 
that is, his own royalty, under the name of “the 
kingdom of God, and of heaven,” which the Jews well 
enough understood and would certainly have put him 
to death for, had the power been in their own hands. 
But this being no matter of accusation to the Romans, 
hindered him not from speaking of the “kingdom of 
heaven” as he did, sometimes in reference to his 
appearing in the world and being believed on by partic- 
ular persons, sometimes in reference to the power 
[that] should be given him by the Father at his resur- 
rection, and sometimes in reference to his coming to 
judge the world at the last day, in the full glory and 
completion of his kingdom. These were ways of declar- 
ing himself, which the Jews could lay no hold on, to 
bring him in danger with Pontius Pilate, and get him 
seized and put to death. 

74. Another reason there was that .hindered him 
as much as the former from professing himself, in 
express words, to be the Messiah, and that was that 
the whole nation of the Jews, expecting at this time 
their Messiah and deliverance by him from the sub- 
jection they were in to a foreign yoke, the body of 
people would certainly, upon his declaring himself to 
be the Messiah and their king, have rose up in rebellion 
and set him at the head of them. And indeed, the 
miracles that he did so much disposed them to think 
him to be the Messiah, that, though shrouded under 
the obscurity of a mean condition and a very private 
simple life, though he passed as a Galilean (his birth 
at Bethlehem being then concealed) and assumed not 
to himself any power or authority or so much as the 
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name of the Messiah, yet he could hardly avoid being 
set up by a tumult and proclaimed their king. So John 
tells us, chap. 4:14,15: 


Then those men, when they had seen the miracles 
that Jesus did, said, This is of a truth that prophet that 
should come into the world. When therefore Jesus 
perceived that they would come to take him by force to 
make him king, he departed again into a mountain, 
himself alone. 


This was upon his feeding of five thousand with five 
barley loaves and two fishes. So hard was it for him, 
doing those miracles which were necessary to testify 
his mission and which often drew multitudes after him, 
Matt. 4:25, to keep the heady and hasty multitude 
from such disorder as would have involved him in it, 
and have disturbed the course and cut short the time of 
his ministry, and drawn on him the reputation and 
death of a turbulent, seditious malefactor—contrary 
to the design of his coming, which was to be offered 
up a lamb blameless and void of offence, his innocence 
appearing to all the world, even to him that delivered 
him up to be crucified. This it would have been im- 
possible to have avoided, if, in his preaching every- 
where, he had openly assumed to himself the title of 
their Messiah—which was all [that] was wanting to 
set the people in a flame, who, drawn by his miracles 
and the hopes of finding a deliverer in so extraordinary 
a man, followed him in great numbers. We read every- 
where of multitudes, and in Luke 12:1, of myriads, 
who were gathered about him. This conflux of people 
thus disposed would not have failed, upon his declaring 
himself to be the Messiah, to have made a commotion 
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and with force set him up for their king. It is plain, 
therefore, from these two reasons, why (though he 
came to preach the gospel, and convert the world to 
a belief of his being the Messiah, and though he says 
so much of his kingdom, under the title of the kingdom 
of God, and the kingdom of heaven) he yet makes it 
not his business to persuade them, that he himself is 
the Messiah, nor does, in his public preaching, declare 
himself to be him. He inculcates to the people on all 
occasions that the kingdom of God is come; he shows 
the way of admittance into this kingdom, viz., repent- 
ance and baptism, and teaches the laws of it, viz., good 
life, according to the strictest rules of virtue and 
morality. But who the King was of this kingdom, he 
leaves to his miracles to point out, to those who would 
consider what he did, and make the right use of it now; 
or to witness to those who should hearken to the 
apostles hereafter, when they preached it in plain 
words, and called upon them to believe it, after his 
resurrection, when there should be no longer room to 
fear that it should cause any disturbance in civil 
societies and the governments of the world. But he 
could not declare himself to be the Messiah without 
manifest danger of tumult and sedition, and the mira- 
cles he did declared it so much, that he was fain often 
to hide himself and withdraw from the concourse of 
the people. The leper that he cured, Mark 1, though 
forbid to say anything, yet “blazed it so abroad, that 
Jesus could no more openly enter into the city, but 
was without in desert places,” living in retirement, as 
appears from Luke 5:16, and there “they came to him 
from every quarter.” And thus he did more than 
once. 
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75. This being premised, let us take a view of the 
promulgation of the gospel by our Savior himself and 
see what it was he taught the world and required men 
to believe. 

76. The first beginning of his ministry, whereby he 
showed himself, seems to be at Cana in Galilee, soon 
after his baptism, where he turned water into wine, 
of which St. John, chap. 2:11, says thus: “This begin- 
ning of miracles Jesus made, and manifested his glory, 
and his disciples believed in him.” His disciples here 
believed in him, but we hear not of any other preach- 
ing to them, but by this miracle, whereby he “mani- 
fested his glory,” i.e., of being the Messiah, the Prince. 
So Nathanael, without any other preaching, but only 
our Savior’s discovering to him that he knew him after 
an extraordinary manner, presently acknowledges him 
to be the Messiah, crying, “Rabii, thou art the Son 
of God; thou art the King of Israel.” 

77. From hence, staying a few days at Capernaum, 
he goes to Jerusalem to the Passover, and there he 
drives the traders out of the temple, John 2:12-15, 
saying, “Make not my Father’s house a house of 
merchandize.”’ Where we see he uses a phrase, which, 
by interpretation, signifies that he was the “Son of 
God,” though at that time unregarded. Ver. 16, Here- 
upon the Jews demand, “What sign dost thou show 
us, since thou does these things?” Jesus answered, 
“Destroy ye this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it again.” This is an instance of what way Jesus took 
to declare himself; for it is plain, by their reply, the 
Jews understood him not, nor his disciples neither; 
for it is said, ver. 22, “When, therefore, he was risen 
from the dead, his disciples remembered that he said 
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this to them; and they believed the Scripture, and the 
saying of Jesus to them.” 

78. This, therefore, we may look on in the begin- 
ning, as a pattern of Christ’s preaching and showing 
himself to the Jews which he generally followed after- 
wards: viz., such a manifestation of himself, as every- 
one at present could not understand but yet carried 
such an evidence with it (to those who were well dis- 
posed now, or would reflect on it when the whole 
course of his ministry was over) as was sufficient 
clearly to convince them that he was the Messiah. 

79. The reason of this method used by our Savior, 
the Scripture gives us here, at this his first appearing 
in public after his entrance upon his ministry, to be a 
rule and light to us in the whole course of it—for the 
next verse taking notice, that many believed on him, 
“because of his miracles” (which was all the preach- 
ing they had), it is said, ver. 24, “But Jesus did not 
commit himself unto them, because he knew all men”; 
i.e., he declared not himself so openly to be the 
Messiah, their King, as to put himself into the power 
of the Jews by laying himself open to their malice; 
who, he knew, would be so ready to lay hold on it 
to accuse him; for, as the next verse 25 shows, he knew 
well enough what was in them. We may here farther 
observe that “believing in his name” signifies believ- 
ing him to be the Messiah. Ver. 22 tells us, That “many 
at the Passover believed in his rame, when they saw 
the miracles that he did.” What other faith could 
these miracles produce in them who saw them, but 
that this was he of whom the Scripture spoke, who 
was to be their deliverer? 

80. While he was now at Jerusalem, Nicodemus, a 
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ruler of the Jews, comes to him, John 3:1-21, to whom 
he preaches eternal life by faith in the Messiah, ver. 
15 and 17, but in general terms, without naming him- 
self to be that Messiah, though his whole discourse 
tends to it. This is all we hear of our Savior the first 
year of his ministry, but only his baptism, fasting, and 
temptation in the beginning of it, and spending the rest 
of it after the Passover in Judea with his disciples, 
baptizing there. But “when he knew that the Pharisees 
reported that he made and baptized more disciples 
than John, he left Judea,” and got out of their way 
again into Galilee, John 4:1,3. 

81. In his way back, by the well of Sichar, he 
discourses with the Samaritan woman, and after having 
opened to her the true and spiritual worship which 
was at hand, which the woman presently understands 
of the times of the Messiah who was then looked for, 
thus she answers, ver. 25, “I know that the Messiah 
cometh; when he is come, he will tell us all things.” 
Whereupon our Savior, though we hear no such thing 
from him in Jerusalem or Judea, or to Nicodemus; yet 
here, to this Samaritan woman, he in plain and direct 
words owns and declares that he himself, who talked 
with her, was the Messiah, ver. 26. 

82. This would seem very strange, that he should 
be more free and open to a Samaritan than he was 
to the Jews, were not the reason plain, from what we 
have observed above. He was now out of Judea, among 
a people with whom the Jews had no commerce, ver. 9; 
who were not disposed, out of envy, as the Jews were, 
to seek his life or to accuse him to the Roman governor 
or to make an insurrection to set a Jew up for their 
King. What the consequence was of this discourse with 
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this Samaritan woman we have an account, ver. 28, 


[29,] 39-42, 


She left her water-pot, and went her way into the 
city, and saith to the men, Come, see a man who told 
me all things that ever I did; Is not this the Messiah? 
. . . And many of the Samaritans of that city believed 
on him for the saying of the woman, which testified, 
He told me all that ever I did. So when the Samaritans 
were come unto him, they besought him, that he would 
tarry with them: and he abode there two days. And 
many more believed because of his own word; and 
said unto the woman, Now we believe not because of 
thy saying; for we have heard him ourselves; and we 
know, (i.e., are fully persuaded) that this is indeed the 
Messiah, the Savior of the world. 


| By comparing ver. 39 with 41 and 42, it is plain that 
| “believing on him” signifies no more than believing him 


to be the Messiah. 

83. From Sichar Jesus goes to Nazareth, the place 
he was bred up in; and there reading in the synagogue 
a prophecy concerning the Messiah, out of the sixty- 
first of Isaiah, he tells them, Luke 4:21, “This day is 
this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

84. But being in danger of his life at Nazareth, he 
leaves it for Capernaum, and then, as St. Matthew 
informs us, chap. 4:17, “He began to preach and say, 
Repent; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Or, as 
St. Mark has it, chap. 1:14,15, “Preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom of God, and saying, The time is ful- 
filled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye 
and believe the gospel”; i.e., believe this good news. 
This removing to Capernaum, and seating himself there 
in the borders of Zabulon and Naphtali, was, as St. 
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Matthew observes, chap. 4:13-16, that a prophecy 
of Isaiah might be fulfilled. Thus the actions and cir- 
cumstances of his life answered the prophecies, and 
declared him to be the Messiah. And by what St. Mark 
says in this place, it is manifest, that the gospel which 
he preached and required them to believe, was no 
other but the good tidings of the coming of the 
Messiah, and of his kingdom, the time being now ful- 
filled. 

85. In his way to Capernaum, being come to Cana, 
a nobleman of Capernaum came to him, [John 4] ver. 
47, “And besought him that he would come down and 
heal his son; for he was at the point of death.” Ver. 
48, “Then said Jesus unto him, Except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will not believe.” Then he returning 
homewards, and finding that his son began to “mend 
at the same hour which Jesus said unto him, Thy son 
liveth; he himself believed, and his whole house,” 
Ver. So. 

86. Here this nobleman is by the apostles pro- 
nounced to be a believer. And what does he believe? 
Even that which Jesus complains, ver. 48, “they 
would not believe,” except they saw signs and wonders, 
which could be nothing but what those of Samaria in 
the same chapter believed, viz., that he was the 
Messiah. For we nowhere in the gospel hear of any- 
thing else, that had been proposed to be believed by 
them. : 

87. Having done miracles, and cured all their sick 
at Capernaum, he says, “Let us go to the adjoining 
towns, that I may preach there also; for therefore 
came I forth,” Mark 1:38. Or, as St. Luke has it, 
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“f chap. 4:43, he tells the multitude, who would have 


kept him, that he might not go from them, “I must 
evangelize,” or tell the good tidings of “the kingdom 
of God to other cities also; for therefore am I sent.” 
And St. Matthew, chap. 4:23, tells us how he executed 
this commission he was sent on: “And Jesus went 
about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, and curing all 
diseases.” This then was what he was sent to preach 
everywhere, viz., the gospel of the kingdom of the 


| Messiah, and by the miracles and good he did he let 


them know who was the Messiah. 
88. Hence he goes up to Jerusalem, to the second 
Passover since the beginning of his ministry. And here, 


_ discoursing to the Jews, who sought to kill him, upon 


occasion of the man whom he had cured carrying his 
bed on the Sabbath day, and for making God his 
Father, he tells them that he wrought these things by 
the power of God, and that he shall do greater things; 
for that the dead shall, at his summons, be raised; 
and that he, by a power committed to him from his 
Father, shall judge them; and that he is sent by his 
Father; and that whoever shall hear his word, and 
believe in him that sent him, has eternal life. This 
though a clear discription of the Messiah, yet we may 
observe that here, to the angry Jews who sought to 
kill him, he says not a word of his kingdom nor so 
much as names the Messiah; but yet that he is the 
Son of God, and sent from God, he refers them to the 
testimony of John the Baptist, to the testimony of his 
own miracles, and of God himself in the voice from 
heaven, and of the Scriptures, and of Moses. He leaves 
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them to learn from these the truth they were to believe: 
viz., that he was the Messiah sent from God. This 
you may read more at large, John 5:1-47. 

89. The next place where we find him preaching 
was on the mount, Matt. 5 and Luke 6. This is by 
much the longest sermon we have of his anywhere, and, 
in all likelihood, to the greatest auditory—for it 
appears to have been to the people gathered to him 
from Galilee and Judea and Jerusalem and from 
beyond Jordan and that came out of Idumea and from 
Tyre and Sidon, mentioned Mark 3:7,8, and Luke 
6:17. But in this whole sermon of his, we do not 
find one word of believing, and therefore no mention 
of the Messiah, or any intimation to the people who 
himself was. The reason whereof we may gather from 
Matt: 12:16, where “Christ forbids them to make him 
known,” which supposes them to know already who he 
was. For that this 12th chapter of St. Matthew ought 
to precede the sermon in the mount, is plain, by com- 
paring it with Mark 2, beginning at ver. 13, to Mark 
3:8, and comparing those chapters of St. Mark with 
Luke 6. And I desire my reader, once for all, here to 
take notice, that I have all along observed the order of 
time in our Savior’s preaching, and have not, as Í 
think, passed by any of his discourses. In this sermon 
our Savior only teaches them what were the laws of 
his kingdom, and what they must do who were ad- 
mitted into it, of which I shall have occasion to speak 
more at large in another place, being at present only 
inquiring what our Savior proposed as matter of faith 
to be believed. 

90. After this, John the Baptist sends to him this 
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message, Luke 7:19, asking, “Art thou he that should 
come, or do we expect another?” That is, in short, 
“Art thou the Messiah? And if thou art, why dost thou 
let me, thy forerunner, languish in prison? Must I 
expect deliverance from any other?” To which Jesus 
returns this answer, ver. 22,23, “Tell John what ye 
have seen and heard: the blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, 
to the poor the gospel is preached, and blessed is he 
who is not offended in me.” What it is to be “offended, 
or scandalized in him,” we may see by comparing 
Matt. 13:21, and Mark 4:17, with Luke 8:13. For 
what the two first call “scandalized,? the last call 
“standing off from, or forsaking,” i.e., not receiving 
him as the Messiah (viz. Mark 6:1-6), or revolting 
from him. Here Jesus refers John, as he did the Jews 
before, to the testimony of his miracles to know who 
he was; and this was generally his preaching, whereby 
he declared himself to be the Messiah, who was the 
only prophet to come, whom the Jews had any expec- 
tation of, nor did they look for any other person to be 
sent to them with the power of miracles, but only the 
Messiah. His miracles, we see by his answer to John 
the Baptist, he thought a sufficient declaration amongst 
them, that he was the Messiah. And therefore, upon 
his curing the possessed of the devil, the dumb, and 
blind, Matt. 12, the people, who saw the miracles, 
said, ver. 23, “Is not this the son of David?” As much 
as to say, “Is not this the Messiah?” Whereat the 
Pharisees being offended, said, “He casts out devils 
by Beelzebub.” Jesus, showing the falsehood and vanity 
of their blasphemy, justifies the conclusion the people 
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made from this miracle, saying, ver. 28, that his 
casting out devils by the Spirit of God was an evidence 
that the kingdom of the Messiah was come. 

91. One thing more there was in the miracles done 
by his disciples, which showed him to be the Messiah— 
that they were done in his name. “In the name of 
Jesus of Nazereth, rise up and walk,” says St. Peter to 
the lame man whom he cured in the temple, Acts 3:6. 
And how far the power of that name reached, they 
themselves seem to wonder, Luke 10:17, “And the 
seventy returned again with joy, saying, Lord, even 
the devils are subject to us in thy name.” 

92. From this message from John the Baptist, he 
takes occasion to tell the people that John was the 
forerunner of the Messiah—that from the time of John 
the Baptist the kingdom of the Messiah began, to 
which time all the prophets and the law pointed, Luke 
7 and Matt. 11. Luke 8:1, “afterwards he went 
through every city and village, preaching and show- 
ing the good tidings of the kingdom of God.” Here we 
see as everywhere, what his preaching was, and conse- 
quently what was to be believed. 

93. Soon after, he preaches from a boat to the 
people on the shore. His sermon at large we may 
read, Matt. 13, Mark 4, and Luke 8. But this is very 
observable, that this second sermon of his, here, is 
quite different from his former in the mount: for that 
was all so plain and intelligible that nothing could be 
more so, whereas this is all so involved in parables 
that even the apostles themselves did not understand 
it. If we inquire into the reason of this, we shall 
possibly have some light, from the different subjects 
of these two sermons. There he preached to the people 
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only morality; clearing the precepts of the law from 
the false glosses which were received in those days 
and setting forth the duties of a good life, in their full 
obligation and extent, beyond what the judiciary laws 
of the Israelites did, or the civil laws of any country 
could prescribe or take notice of. But here, in this 
sermon by the seaside, he speaks of nothing but the 
kingdom of the Messiah, which he does all in parables. 
One reason whereof St. Matthew gives us, chap. 13:35, 
“That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying, I will open my mouth in parables; 
I will utter things that have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world.” Another reason our Savior 
himself gives of it, ver. 11,12, “Because to you is given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but 
to them it is not given. For whosoever hath, to him 
shall be given, and he shall have more abundantly; 
but whosoever hath not,” i.e., improves not the talents 
that he hath, “from him shall be taken away even 
that he hath.” 

94. One thing it may not be amiss to observe, that 
our Savior here, in the explication of the first of these 
parables to his apostles, calls the preaching of the 
kingdom of the Messiah simply, “The word,” and 
Luke 8:21, “The word of God,” from whence St. 
Luke, in the Acts, often mentions it under the name of 
the “word,” and “the word of God,” as we have else- 
where observed. To which I shall here add that of 
Acts 8:4. “Therefore they that were scattered abroad, 
went everywhere preaching the word,” which word, 
as we have found by examining what they preached 
all through their history, was nothing but this, that 
“Jesus was the Messiah”—I mean, this was all the 
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doctrine they proposed to be believed, for what they 
taught, as well as our Savior, contained a great deal 
more, but that concerned practice, and not belief. And 
therefore our Savior says in the place before quoted, 
Luke 8:21, “they are my mother and my brethren, 
who hear the word of God and do it,” obeying the 
law of the Messiah their king being no less required 
than their believing that Jesus was the Messiah, the 
king and deliverer that was promised them. 

95. Matt. 9:13, we have an account again of this 
preaching; what it was, and how: “And Jesus went 
about all the cities and villages, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing every sickness and every disease among 
the people.” He acquainted them, that the kingdom of 
the Messiah was come, and left it to his miracles to 
instruct and convince them that he was the Messiah. 

96. [In] Matt. 10, when he sent his apostles abroad, 
their commission to preach we have, ver. 7,8, in these 
words: “As ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand; heal the sick,” etc. All that they 
had to preach was that the kingdom of the Messiah 
was come. 

97. Whosoever should not receive them, the messen- 
gers of these good tidings, nor hearken to their mes- 
sage, incurred a heavier doom than Sodom and 
Gomorrah, at the day of judgment, ver. 14,15. But, 
ver. 32, “Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
I will confess him before my Father who is in heaven.” 
What this confessing of Christ is, we may see by 
comparing John 12:42 with 9:22: “Nevertheless, 
among the chief rulers also many believed on him; 
but because of the Pharisees they did not confess him, 
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lest they should be put out of the synagogue.” And 


chap. 9:22, “These words spake his parents, because 
they feared the Jews; for the Jews had agreed already, 
that if any man did confess that he was THE MES- 
SIAH, he should be put out of the synagogue.” By 
which places it is evident that to confess him was to 
confess that he was the Messiah. From which give me 
leave to observe also (what I have cleared from other 
places, but cannot be too often remarked, because of 
the different sense has been put upon that phrase), 
viz., “that believing on, or in him,” (for és adrév is 
rendered either way by the English translation) signi- 
fies believing that he was the Messian. For many of the 
rulers (the text says) “believed on him”: but they 


dared not confess what they believed, “for fear they 
| should be put out of the synagogue.” Now the offense 


for which it was agreed that anyone would be put out 
of the synagogue was, if he “did confess, that Jesus was 
the Messiah.” Hence we may have a clear understand- 
ing of that passage of St. Paul to the Romans, where he 
tells them positively, what is the faith he preaches, 


< Rom. 10:8,9, “That is the word of faith which we 


preach, that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved,” and 
that also of I John 4:14,15, “We have seen, and do 
testify, that the Father sent the Son to be the Savior 
of the world: whosoever shall confess, that Jesus is the 
Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God,” 
where confessing Jesus to be the Son of God is the 
same with confessing him to be the Messiah, those two 
expressions being understood amongst the Jews to sig- 
nify the same thing, as we have shown already. 
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98. How calling him the Son of God came to signify 
that he was the Messiah would not be hard to show. 
But it is enough that it appears plainly that it was so 
used and had that import among the Jews at that time, 
which if anyone desires to have further evidenced to 
him, he may add Matt. 26:63, John 6:69, and 11:27, 
and 20:31, to those places before occasionally taken 
notice of. 

99. As was the apostles’ commission, such was their 
performance; as we read, Luke 11:6, “They departed 
and went through the towns, preaching the gospel, and 
healing everywhere.” Jesus bid them preach, saying, 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” And St. Luke 
tells us, they went through the towns preaching the 
gospel; a word which in Saxon answers well the Greek 
eveyyeAvov, and signifies, as that does, “good news.” So 
that what the inspired writers call the gospel is nothing 
but the good tidings that the Messiah and his kingdom 
was come; and so it is to be understood in the New 
Testament, and so the angel calls it “good tidings of 
great joy,” Luke 2:10, bringing the first news of our 
Savior’s birth. And this seems to be all that his disciples 
were at that time sent to preach. 

100. So, Luke 9:59,60, to him that would have ex- 
cused his present attendance, because of burying his 
father; “Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their 
dead, but go thou and preach the kingdom of God.” 
When I say, this was all they were to preach, I must be 
understood, that this was the faith they preached; but 
with it they joined obedience to the Messiah, whom 
they received for their king. So likewise, when he sent 
out the seventy, Luke 10, their commission was in 
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these words, ver. 9: “Heal the sick, and say unto them, 
The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.” 

101. After the return of his apostles to him, he sits 
down with them on a mountain, and a great multitude 
being gathered about them, St. Luke tells us, chap. 
9:11, “The people followed him, and he received 
them and spake unto them of the kingdom of God, and 
healed them that had need of healing.” This was his 
preaching to this assembly, which consisted of five 
thousand men, besides women and children—all which 
great multitude he fed with five loaves and two fishes, 
Matt. 14:21; and what this miracle wrought upon 
them, St. John tells us, chap. 6:14,15, “Then these 
men, when they had seen the miracle that Jesus did, 
said, This is of a truth that prophet that should come 
into the world,” i.e., the Messiah. For the Messiah was 
the only person that they expected from God, and this 
the time they looked for him. And hence John the 
Baptist, Matt. 11:3, styles him, “He that should 
come”: as in other places, “come from God,” or “sent 
from God,” are phrases used for the Messiah. 

102. Here we see our Savior keep to his usual 
method of preaching: he speaks to them of the king- 
dom of God, and does miracles, by which they might 
understand him to be the Messiah, whose kingdom he 
spake of. And here we have the reason also, why he so 
much concealed himself, and forbore to own his being 
the Messiah. For what the consequence was, of the 
multitude’s but thinking him so when they were got to- 
gether, St. John tells us in the very next words: [6:15] 
“When Jesus then perceived that they would come and 
take him by force to make him a king, he departed 
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again into a mountain himself alone.” If they were so 
ready to set him up for their king, only because they 
gathered from his miracles that he was the Messiah, 
while he himself said nothing of it, what would not the 
people have done, and what would not the scribes and 
Pharisees have had an opportunity to accuse him of, 
if he had openly professed himself to have been the 
Messiah, that king they looked for? But this we have 
taken notice of already. 

103. From hence going to Capernaum, whither he 
was followed by a great part of the people whom he 
had the day before so miraculously fed, he, upon the 
occasion of their following him for the loaves, bids 
them seek for the meat that endureth to eternal life: 
and thereupon, John 6:22-69, declares to them his 
being sent from the Father and that those who believed 
in him should be raised to eternal life—but all this very 
much involved in a mixture of allegorical terms of eat- 
ing, and of bread, bread of life, which came down from 
heaven, etc.—which is all comprehended and ex- 
pounded in these short and piain words, ver. 47 and 
54, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on 
me, hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up at the 
last day.” The sum of all which discourse is that he was 
the Messiah sent from God and that those who believed 
him to be so should be raised from the dead at the last 
day to eternal life. These whom he spoke to here were 
of those who, the day before, would by force have 
made him king, and therefore it is no wonder he should 
speak to them of himself, and his kingdom and sub- 
` jects, in obscure and mystical terms, and such as should 
offend those who looked for nothing but the grandeur 
of a temporal kingdom in this world and the protection 
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- and prosperity they had promised themselves under it. 
The hopes of such a kingdom (now that they had 
found a man that did miracles, and therefore con- 
cluded to be the deliverer they expected) had the day 
before almost drawn them into an open insurrection, 
and involved our Savior in it. This he thought fit to put 
a stop to; they still following him, it is like, with the 
same design. And therefore, though he here speaks to 
them of his kingdom, it was in a way that so plainly 
balked their expectation and shocked them, that when 
they found themselves disappointed of those vain . 
hopes, and that he talked of their eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood, that they might have life, the Jews 
said, ver. 52, “How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat? And many, even of his disciples, said, It was an 
hard saying: who can hear it?” And so were scan- 
dalized in him and forsook him, ver. 60,66. But what 
the true meaning of this discourse of our Savior was, 
the confession of St. Peter, who understood it better 
and answered for the rest of the apostles, shows: when 
Jesus answered him ver. 67, “Will ye also go away? 
Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life”: i.e., thou 
teachest us the way to attain eternal life; and accord- 
ingly, “we believe, and are sure, that thou art the Mes- 
siah, the Son of the living God.” This was the eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood, whereby those who did 
so had eternal life. 

104. Some time after this, he inquires of his disci- 
ples, Mark 8:27, who the people took him for? They 
telling him, “for John the Baptist,” or one of the old 
prophets risen from the dead; he asked what they them- 
selves thought. And here again, Peter answers in these 
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words, Mark 8:29, “Thou art the Messiah.” Luke 
9:20, “The Messiah of God.” And, Matt. 16:16, 
“Thou art the Messiah, the Son of the living God,” 
which expressions, we may hence gather, amount to the 
same thing. Whereupon our Savior tells Peter, Matt. 
16:17,18, that this was such a truth “as flesh and blood 
could not reveal to him, but only his Father who was 
in heaven”; and that this was the foundation, on which 
he was “to build his church,” by all the parts of which 
passage it is more than probable that he had never yet 
told his apostles in direct words that he was the Mes- 
siah, but that they had gathered it from his life and 
miracles. For which we may imagine to ourselves this 
probable reason: because that, if he had familiarly and 
in direct terms talked to his apostles in private that he 
was the Messiah, the Prince, of whose kingdom he 
preached so much in public everywhere, Judas, whom 
he knew false and treacherous, would have been readily 
made use of, to testify against him in a matter that 
would have been really criminal to the Roman gov- 
ernor. This, perhaps, may help to clear to us that seem- 
ingly abrupt reply of our Savior to his apostles, John 
6:70, when they confessed him to be the Messiah. 
I will, for the better explaining of it, set down the pas- 
sage at large. Peter having said, “We believe and are 
sure that thou art the Messiah, the Son of the living 
God; Jesus answered them, Have not I chosen you 
twelve, and one of you is S:¢Bodos?” This is a reply, 
seeming, at first sight, nothing to the purpose; when yet 
it is sure all our Savior’s discourses were wise and per- 
tinent. It seems therefore to me to carry this sense, to 
be understood afterwards by the eleven (as that of 
destroying the temple, and raising it again in three days 
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was) when they should reflect on it, after his being 
betrayed by Judas: “You have confessed, and believe 


' | the truth concerning me; I am the Messiah your king; 


but do not wonder at it, that I have never openly de- 
clared it to you; for amongst you twelve, whom I have 
chosen to be with me, there is one who is an informer, 
or false accuser, (for so the Greek signifies, and may, 
possibly, here be so translated, rather than devil) who, 
if I had owned myself in plain words to have been the 
‘Messiah, the king of Israel,’ would have betrayed me, 
and informed against me.” 

105. That he was yet cautious of owning himself 
to his apostles, positively, to be the Messiah, appears 
farther from the manner wherein he tells Peter, ver. 18, 
that he will build his church upon that confession of 
his, that he was the Messiah: “I say unto thee, “Thou 
art Cephas,’ or a rock, ‘and upon this rock I will build 
my church, and the gates of heli shall not prevail 
against it?”——-words too doubtful to be laid hold on 
against him, as a testimony that he professed himself 
to be the Messiah, especially if we join with them the 
following words, ver. 19, “And I will give thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and what thou shalt 
bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and what thou 
shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” Which 
being said personally to Peter, render the foregoing 
words of our Savior (wherein he declares the funda- 
mental article of his church to be the believing him to 
be the Messiah) the more obscure and doubtful, and 
less liable to be made use of against him, but yet such 
as might afterwards be understood. And for the same 
reason, he yet, here again, forbids the apostles to say 
that he was the Messiah, ver. 20. 
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106. From this time (say the evangelists) “Jesus 
began to show to his disciples,” i.e., his apostles (who 
are often called disciples), “that he must go to Jerusa- 
lem, and suffer many things from the elders, chief 
Priests, and scribes; and be killed, and be raised again 
the third day,” Matt. 16:21. These, though all marks 
of the Messiah, yet how little [they were] understood 
by the apostles or suited to their expectation of the 
Messiah, appears from Peter’s rebuking him for it in 
the following words, Matt. 16:22. Peter had twice be- 
fore owned him to be the Messiah, and yet he cannot 
here bear that he should suffer and be put to death 
and be raised again. Whereby we may perceive how 
little yet Jesus had explained to the apostles what per- 
sonally concerned himself. They had been a good while 
witnesses of his life and miracles, and thereby being 
grown into a belief that he was the Messiah, were, in 
some degree, prepared to receive the particulars that 
were to fill up that character and answer the prophecies 
concerning him. This from henceforth, he began to 
open to them (though in a way which the Jews could 
not form an accusation out of) the time of the accom- 
plishment of all, in his sufferings, death, and resurrec- 
tion, now drawing on. For this was in the last year of 
his life, he being to meet the Jews at Jerusalem but 
once more at the Passover, and then they should have 
their will upon him, and, therefore, he might now 
begin to be a little more open concerning himself— 
though yet so as to keep himself out of the reach of any 
accusation that might appear just or weighty to the 
Roman deputy. 

107. After his reprimand to Peter, telling him that 
he “savoured not the things of God, but of man,” Mark 
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8:33, he calls the people to him and prepares those 
who would be his disciples for suffering, telling them, 
ver. 38, “Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and my 
words in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him 
also shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh 
in the glory of his Father, with the holy angels,” and 
then subjoins, Matt. 16:27,28, two great and solemn 
acts, wherein he would show himself to be the Messiah, 
the king: “For the Son of man shall come in the glory 
of his Father, with his angels, and then he shall render 
to every man according to his works.” This is evidently 
meant of the glorious appearance of his kingdom, when 
he shall come to judge the world at the last day, de- 
scribed more at large, Matt. 25[:31,34] “When the Son 


| of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 


with him, then shall he sit upon the THRONE of his 
glory. Then shall the KING say to them on his right 
Dand, étc. 

108. But what follows in the place above quoted, 
Matt. 16:28, “Verily, verily, there be some standing 
here, who shall not taste of death, till they see the Son 
of man coming in his kingdom” (importing that 
dominion, which some there should see him exercise 
over the nation of the Jews), was so covered by being 
annexed to the preaching, ver. 27 (where he spoke of 
the manifestation and glory of his kingdom, at the day 
of judgment), that though his plain meaning here in 
ver. 28 be, that the appearance and visible exercise of 
his kingly power in his kingdom was so near, that some 
there should live to see it; yet, if the foregoing words 
had not cast a shadow over these latter, but they had 
been left plainly to be understood, as they plainly sig- 
nified (that he should be a King, and that it was so 
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near, that some there should see him in his kingdom) 


this might have been laid hold on, and made the mat- } 


ter of a plausible and seemingly just accusation against 


him, by the Jews before Pilate. This seems to be the | 


reason of our Savior’s inverting here the order of the 


two solemn manifestations to the world of his rule and | 


power, thereby perplexing at present his meaning, and 
securing himself, as was necessary, from the malice of 


the Jews, which always lay at catch to entrap him, and | 
accuse him to the Roman governor, and would no | 
doubt have been ready to have alleged these words, | 
“Some here shall not taste of death, till they see the | 
Son of man coming in his kingdom,” against him as | 
criminal, had not their meaning been, by the former | 
verse, perplexed, and the sense at that time rendered | 


unintelligible, and not applicable by any of his auditors 


to a sense that might have been prejudicial to him be- | 


fore Pontius Pilate. For how well the chiefs of the Jews 
were disposed towards him, St. Luke tells us, chap. 
11:54, “Laying wait for him, and seeking to catch 
something out of his mouth, that they might accuse 
him,” which may be a reason to satisfy us of the seem- 
ingly doubtful and obscure way of speaking, used by 
our Savior in other places—his circumstances being 
such, that without such a prudent carriage and re- 
servedness, he could not have gone through the work 


which he came to do; nor have performed all the parts © 


of it in a way correspondent to the descriptions given 


of the Messiah and which would be afterwards fully | 


understood to belong to him, when he had left the 
world. 

109. After this, Matt. 17:10, etc., he, without say- 
ing it in direct words, begins, as it were, to own himself 
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Messiah; so indeed Blias was already come, though the 
Jews knew him not and treated him ill, whereby they 
“understood that he spoke to them of John the Bap- 
tist,” ver. 13. And a little after he somewhat more 
plainly intimates that he is the Messiah, Mark 9:41, in 
nadi these words: “Whosoever shall give you a cup of water 
it oto drink in my name, because ye belong to the Mes- 
wd | Siah.” This, as I remember, is the first place where our 
ee the} Savior ever mentioned the name of Messiah, and the 
im asf first time that he went so far toward the owning, to any 
onerf of the Jewish nation, himself to be him. 

ered | 110. In his way to Jerusalem, bidding one follow 
dos f him, Luke 9:59, who would first bury his father, ver. 
m be- 160, “Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their dead, 
Jey} but go thou and preach the kingdom of God.” And 
ip f Luke 10:1, sending out the seventy disciples, he says 
catch to them, ver. 9, “Heal the sick and say, The kingdom 
cee | Of God is come nigh unto you.” He had nothing else 
een } Lor these or for his disciples or for anyone, it seems, to 
by | preach, but the good news of the coming of the king- 
vig | dom of the Messiah. And if any city would not receive 
|». them, he bids them, ver. 10, “Go into the streets of the 
sok | Same and say, Even the very dust of your city which 
asf cleaveth on us, do we wipe off against you; notwith- 
‘en $ Standing, be ye sure of this, that the kingdom of God 
il | is come nigh unto you.” This they were to take notice 
“the | of, as that which they should dearly answer for, viz., 
| that they had not with faith received the good tidings 
of the kingdom of the Messiah. 


says 
sell £ 
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111. After this, his brethren say unto him, John 
7:2,3,4 (the Feast of Tabernacles being near), 


Depart hence and go into Judea, that thy disciples} 


also may see the works that thou doest, for there is no 
man that does anything in secret, and he himself seeketh 
to be known openly. If thou do these things, show thy- 
self to the world. 


Here his brethren, which, the next verse tells us, “did 
not believe in him,” seem to upbraid him with the 


inconsistency of his carriage, as if he designed to be 
received for the Messiah and yet was afraid to show 


himself, to whom he justified his conduct (mentioned 
ver. 1) in the following verses by telling them, “That 
the world” (meaning the Jews especially) “hated him, 
because he testified of it that the works thereof are evil, 
and that his time was not yet fully come,” wherein to 
quit his reserve and abandon himself freely to their 
malice and fury. Therefore, though he “went up unto 
the feast,” it was “not openly, but, as it were, in secret,” 
ver. 10. And here, coming into the temple about the 
middie of the feast, he justifies his being sent from God, 
and that he had not done anything against the law in 
curing the man at the pool of Bethesda, John 5:1-16, 
on the Sabbath-day, which, though done above a year 
and a half before, they made use of as a pretense to 
destroy him. But what was the true reason of seeking 
his life appears from what we have in this seventh 
chapter, ver. 25-34: 


Then said some of them at Jerusalem, Is not this he 
whom they seek to kill? But lo, he speaketh boldly, and 
they say nothing unto him. Do the rulers know indeed 
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that this is the very Messiah? Howbeit, we know this 
man whence he is; but when the Messiah cometh, no 
man knoweth whence he is. Then cried Jesus in the 
temple as he taught, Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence I am; and I am not come of myself, but he that 
sent me is true, whom ye know not. But I know him, for 
I am from him, and he hath sent me. Then they sought 
[an occasion] to take him, but no man laid hands on 
him, because his hour was not yet come. And many of 
the people believed on him and said, When the Messiah 
cometh, will he do more miracles than these which 
this man hath done? The Pharisees heard that the people 
murmured such things concerning him, and the Phari- 
sees and chief priests sent officers to take him. Then 
said Jesus unto them, Yet a little while am I with you, 
and then I go to him that sent me: ye shall seek me and 
not find me, and where I am, there ye cannot come. 
Then said the Jews among themselves, Whither will he 
go, that we shall not find him? 


Here we find that the great fault in our Savior, and the 
great provocation to the Jews, was his being taken for 
the Messiah, and doing such things as made the people 
“believe in him,” i.e., believe that he was the Messiah. 
Here also our Savior declares, in words very easy to 
understand, at least after his resurrection, that he was 
the Messiah; for if he were “sent from God” and did 
his miracles by the Spirit of God, there could be no 
doubt but he was the Messiah. But yet this declaration 
was in a way that the Pharisees and priests could not 
lay hold on, to make an accusation of, to the disturb- 
ance of his ministry or the seizure of his person, how 
much soever they desired it, for his time had not yet 
come. The officers they had sent to apprehend him, 
charmed with his discourse, returned without laying 
hands on him, ver. 45,46. And when the priests asked 
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them “why they brought him not,” they answered, | 
“Never man spake like this man.” Whereupon the | 
Pharisees reply, “Are ye also deceived? Have any of 
the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him? But this 
people, who know not the law, are cursed.” This shows | 
what was meant by “believing on him,” viz., believing 
that he was the Messiah. For, say they, have any of the | 
rulers, who are skilled in the law, or of the devout and | 
learned Pharisees, acknowledged him to be the Mes- | 
siah? For as for those who in the division among the — 
people concerning him say “that he is the Messiah,” 
they are ignorant and vile wretches, know nothing of | 
the Scripture, and being accursed, are given up by God 
to be deceived by this imposter and to take him for the 
Messiah. Therefore, notwithstanding their desire to lay 
hold on him, he goes on, and, ver. 37,38, 


In the last and great day of the feast, Jesus stood and 
cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink; he that believeth on me, as the Scripture 
hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water. 


And thus he here again declares himself to be the Mes- 
siah, but in the prophetic style, as we may see by the 
next verse of this chapter, and those places in the Old 
Testament that these words of our Savior refer to. 
112. In the next chapter, John 8, all that he says 
concerning himself and what they were to believe tends 
to this, viz., that he was sent from God his Father, and 
that, if they would not believe that he was the Messiah, 
they should die in their sins; but this, in a way, as St. 
John observes, ver. 27, they did not well understand. 
But our Savior himself tells them, ver. 28, “When ye 


y 
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i have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye know that 
e 


i am he.” 
A '/ 113. Going from them, he cures the man born 
‘f blind, whom meeting with again after the Jews had 


am | questioned him and cast him out, John 9:35-38, 


Jesus said unto him, Dost thou believe on the Son 
of God? He answered, Who is he, Lord, that I might 
believe on him? And JESS said unto him Thou hast 
both seen him, and it is he that talketh with thee. And 
he said, Lord, I believe. 


| Here we see that this man is pronounced a believer, 
| when all that was proposed to him to believe was that 
| Jesus was “the Son of God,” which was, as we have al- 
ready shown, to believe that he was the Messiah. 

| 114. In the next chapter, John 10:1-21, he declares 
| the laying down of his life both for Jews and Gentiles, 
| but in a parable which they understood not, ver. 6-20. 
| 115. As he was going to the Feast of the Dedica- 
: tion, the Pharisees ask him, Luke 17:20, “when the 
| kingdom of God,” i.e., of the Messiah, “should come.” 
He answers that it should not come with pomp and 
‘| observation and great concourse, but that it had al- 
| ready begun amongst them. If he had stopped there, 
| the sense would have been so plain that they could 
| hardly have mistaken him or have doubted but that he 
| meant that the Messiah was already come and amongst 
|} them, and so might have been prone to infer that Jesus 
took upon him to be him. But here, as in the place 
| before taken notice of, subjoining to this future revela- 
‘| tion of himself, both in his coming to execute ven- 
| geance on the Jews and in his coming to judgment, 
| mixed together, he so involved his sense that it was not 
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easy to understand him. And therefore the Jews came] 


to him again in the temple, John 10:23, and said, 


How long dost thou make us doubt? If thou be the $p? 


Christ, tell us plainly. Jesus answered, I told you, and 
you believed noi; the works that I do in my Father’s 


name, they bear witness of me. But ye believed not,],.. 


because ye are not of my sheep, as I told you. 


The believing here, which he accuses them of not do- | 
ing, is plainly their not believing him to be the Mes- 
siah, as the foregoing words evince, and in the same | 


sense it is evidently meant in the following verses of |" 


this chapter. 
116. From hence Jesus going to Bethabara and 
thence returning into Bethany, upon Lazarus’ death, 


John 11:25-27, Jesus said to Martha, “I am the resur- |! 


rection and the life; he that believeth on me, though | 
he were dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall not die forever.” So I under- 
stand àmroĝavn és Tov ai@va, ANSWer able to oera és tov f" 
duava, of the Septuagint, Gen. 3:22, or John 6:51, Į 
which we read right in our English translation, “live |" 
forever.” But whether this saying of our Savior here 
can with truth be translated, “He that liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die,” will be apt to be ques- 
tioned. But to go on, “Believest thou this? She said 
unto him, Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the Mes- 
siah, the Son of God, which should come into the 
world.” This she gives as a full answer to our Lord’s 
demands, this being that faith, which whoever had, 
wanted no more to make them believers. 

117. We may observe farther, in this same story of 
the raising of Lazarus, what faith it was [that] our 
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11], “Father, I thank thee that dhe ast hard me, and 
I know that thou hearest me always. But because of the 
people who stand by, I said it, that they may believe 
‘| that thou hast sent me.” And what the consequence of 

it was, we may see, ver. 45, “Then many of the Jews 
who came to Mary and had seen the things which 
Jesus did, believed on him,” which belief was, that he 
.| was “sent from the Father,” which, in other words, was 
e Ms- f that he was the Messiah. That this is the meaning, in 
the evangelists, of the phrase of “believing on him,” we 
have a demonstration in the following words, ver. 
47,48, “Then gathered the chief priests and Pharisees 
a council and said, What do we? For this man does 
many miracles, and if we let him alone, all men will 
believe on him.” Those who here say, all men would 
believe on him, were the chief priests and Pharisees, his 
enemies who sought his life, and therefore could have 
no other sense nor thought of this faith in him which 
they spake of, but only the believing him to be the 
Messiah; and that that was their meaning, the adjoining 
words show: “If we let him alone, all the world will 
believe on him” (i.e., believe him to be the Messiah), 
“and the Romans will come and take away both our 
place and nation.” Which reasoning of theirs was thus 
grounded: if we stand still and let the people “believe 
on him,” i.e., receive him for the Messiah, they will 
| thereby take him and set him up for their king and 
; expect deliverance by him, which will draw the Roman 
wd, | arms upon us, to the destruction of us and our country. 
| The Romans could not be thought to be at all con- 
cerned in any other belief whatsoever that the people 
might have in him. It is therefore plain that “believing 
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on him” was, by the writers of the gospel, understood K 
to mean the “believing him to be the Messiah.” The |)!“ 
Sanhedrin therefore, ver. 53,54, from that day forth i hef 
consulted to put him to death. “Jesus therefore walked fone 
not yet” (for so the word ër: signifies, and so I think |"? 
it ought here to be translated) “boldly,” or openfaced, | Mark 
“among the Jews,” i.e., of Jerusalem. "Ex cannot well | 
here be translated “no more,” because within a very 
short time after, he appeared openly at the Passover 1 
and by his miracles and speech declared himself more 
freely than ever he had done, and all the week before ]|* 
his passion taught daily in the temple, Matt. 20:17, "S 
Mark 10:32, Luke 18:31, etc. The meaning of this | 
place seems therefore to be this—that his time being } 
not yet come, he dared not yet show himself openly and 
confidently before the scribes and Pharisees and those 
of the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, who were full of malice 
against him and had resolved his death, “But went 
thence into a country near the wilderness, into a city 
called Ephraim, and there continued with his disci- 
ples,” to keep himself out of the way until the Passover, 
“which was nigh at hand,” ver. 55. In his return 
thither, he takes the twelve aside and tells them before- 
hand what should happen to him at Jerusalem, whither 
they were now going, and that all things that were writ- } 
ten by the prophets concerning the Son of Man should } 
be accomplished—that he should be betrayed to the ; 
chief priests and scribes, and that they should con- ! 
demn, and deliver him to the Gentiles, that he should ' 
be mocked and scourged and spit on and put to death, | 
the third day he should rise again. But St. Luke tells 
us, chap. 18:34, that the apostles “understood none of 
these things, and this saying was hid from them; neither 
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a) | knew they the things which were spoken.” They be- 


‘that we may sit, one on thy rioht hand and the other 
| on thy left hand, in thy glory,” or as St. Matthew has 
lit, chap. 20:21, “in thy kingdom.” That which dis- 


| they believed Jesus to be the very Messiah, and so 
| received him as their king and Lord. 
| 118. And now, the hour wea. come that the Son 


| “But these things,” says St. John, chap. 12:16, “his 
| disciples understood not at the first, but when Jesus 
| was glorified, then remembered they that these things 
| were written of him, and that they had done these 
| things unto him.” Though the apostles believed him 
| to be the Messiah, yet there were many occurrences of 
| his life which they understood not (at the time when 
f they happened) to be foretold of the Messiah, which, 
after his ascension, they found exactly to quadrate. 
| Thus, according to what was foretold of him, he rode 
into the city, “all the people crying, Hosanna, blessed 
| is the King of Israel, that cometh in the name of the 
| Lord.” This was so open a declaration of his being the 
| Messiah that, Luke 19:39, “Some of the Pharisees 
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from among the multitude said unto him, Master, re- 
buke thy disciples.” But he was so far from stopping | 


them or disowning this their acknowledgment of his] 


being the Messiah that he said unto them, “I tell you 
that if these should hold their peace, the stones would 
immediately cry out.” And again upon the like occa- 
sion of their crying, “Hosanna to the Son of David” in 
the temple, Matt. 21:15,16, “When the chief Priests 
and scribes were sore displeased and said unto him, 
Hearest thou what they say? Jesus said unto them, | 


Yea; have ye never read, Out of the mouths of babes | tilt! 


and sucklings thou hast perfected praise?” And now, 
ver. 14,15, he cures the blind and the lame openly in 
the temple. “And when the chief priests and the scribes 
saw the wonderful things that he did and the children 
crying in the temple, Hosanna, they were enraged.” 
One would not think that after the multitude of mira- 
cles that our Savior had now been doing for above 
three years together, the curing the lame and blind 
would so much move them. But we must remember 
that, though his ministry had abounded with miracles, 
yet the most of them had been done about Galilee and 
and in parts remote from Jerusalem. There is but one 
left on record hitherto done in that city, and that had 
so ill a reception that they sought his life for it, as we 
may read, John 5:16. And therefore we hear not of his 
being at the next Passover because he was there only 
privately as an ordinary Jew, the reason whereof we 
may read, John 7:1, “After these things Jesus walked 


in Galilee, for he would not walk in Jewry, because the į} 0 


Jews sought to kill him.” 
119. Hence we may guess the reason St. Sohn 
omitted the mention of his being at Jerusalem at the 
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third Passover after his baptism, probably because he 
did nothing memorable there. Indeed, when he was at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, immediately preceding this 
his last Passover, he cured the man born blind, but it 
appears not to have been done in Jerusalem itself but 
in the way as he returned to the Mount of Olives, for 
there seems to have been nobody by, when he did it, 
but his apostles. (Compare ver. 2 with ver. 8 and 10 
of John 9.) This at least is remarkable: that neither the 
cure of the blind man nor that of the other infirm man 
at the Passover, above a twelvemonth before at Jerusa- 
lem, was done in the sight of the scribes, Pharisees, 
chief priests, or rulers. Nor was it without reason that 
in the former part of his ministry, he was cautious of 
showing himself to them to be the Messiah. But now 
that he was come to the last scene of his life, and that 
the Passover was come, the appointed time wherein 
he was to complete the work he came for, in his death 
and resurrection, he does many things in Jerusalem it- 
self, before the face of the scribes, Pharisees, and the 
whole body of the Jewish nation, to manifest himself to 
be the Messiah. And, as St. Luke says, chap. 19:47,48, 
“He taught daily in the temple, but the chief priests and 
the scribes and the chief of the people sought to destroy 
him, and could not find what they might do, for all the 
people were very attentive to hear him.” What he 
taught we are left to guess by what we have found him 
constantly preaching elsewhere, but St. Luke tells us, 
chap. 20:1, “He taught in the temple and evangelized,” 
or as we translate it, “preached the gospel,” which, as 
we have shown, was the making known to them the 
good news of the kingdom of the Messiah. And this we 
shall find he did in what remains now of his history. 
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120. In the first discourse of his which we find upon 
record after this, John 12:20ff, he foretells his cruci- 
fixion and the belief of all sorts, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, on him after that. Whereupon the people say to © 
him, ver. 34, “We have heard out of the law that the | 
Messiah abideth forever; how sayest thou that the Son | 
of man must be lifted up? Who is this Son of man?” | 
In his answer he plainly designs himself under the 
name of Light, which was what he had declared him- 
self to them to be the last time that they had seen him 
in Jerusalem. For then, at the Feast of Tabernacles 
but six months before, he tells them in the very place 
where he now is, viz., in the temple, “I am the Light 
of the world; whosoever follows me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life,” as we may 
read, John 8:12. And 9:5, he says, “As long as I am 
in the world, I am the LIGHT of the world.” But nei- 
ther here or anywhere else does he, even in these last 
three or four days of his life (though he knew his hour 
was come and was prepared to his death, ver. 27, and 
scrupled not to manifest himself to the rulers of the | 
Jews to be the Messiah by doing miracles before them 
in the temple), ever once in direct words own himself 
to the Jews to be the Messiah, though by miracles and | 
other ways he did everywhere make it known unto 
them, so that it might be understood. This could not į 
be without some reason, and the preservation of his | 
life, which he came now to Jerusalem on purpose to 
lay down, could not be it. What other could it then be 
but the same which had made him use caution in the 
former part of his ministry—so to conduct himself that 
he might do the work which he came for and in all 
points answer the character given of the Messiah in the 
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law and the prophets? He had fulfilled the time of his 
ministry and now taught and did miracles openly in 
the temple before the rulers and the people, not fearing 
to be seized. But he would not be seized for anything 
that might make him a criminal to the government, and 
therefore he avoided giving those who, in the division 
that was about him, inclined toward him occasion of 
- tumult for his sake, or to the Jews, his enemies, matter 
of just accusation against him, out of his own mouth 
by professing himself to be the Messiah, the King of 
Israel, in direct words. It was enough that by words 
and deeds he declared it so to them that they could not 
but understand him, which it is plain they did, Luke 
20:16,19; Matt. 21:45. But yet neither his actions, 
` which were only doing of good, nor words, which were 
mystical and parabolical (as we may see, Matt. 21 and 
22 and the parallel places of Matthew and Luke), nor 
any of his ways of making himself known to be the 
Messiah could be brought in testimony or urged against 
him as opposite or dangerous to the government. This 
preserved him from being condemned as a malefactor 
and procured him a testimony from the Roman gov- 
ernor, his judge, that he was an innocent man, sacri- 
ficed to the envy of the Jewish nation. So that he 
avoided saying that he was the Messiah, that to those 
who would call to mind his life and death after his res- 
urrection, he might the more clearly appear to be so. 
It is farther to be remarked that though he often ap- 
peals to the testimony of his miracles, who he is, yet 
he never tells the Jews that he was born at Bethlehem, 
to remove the prejudice that lay against him while he 
passed for a Galilean and which was urged as a proof 
that he was not the Messiah, John 7:41,42. The heal- 
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ing of the sick and doing good miraculously could 
be no crime in him nor accusation against him. But the 
naming of Bethlehem for his birthplace might have 
wrought as much upon the mind of Pilate as it did on 
Herod’s and have raised a suspicion in Pilate as preju- 
dicial to our Savior’s innocence as Herod’s was to the 
children born there. His pretending to be born at Beth- 
lehem, as it was liable to be explained by the Jews, 
could not have failed to have met with a sinister inter- 
pretation in the Roman governor and have rendered 
Jesus suspected of some criminal design against the 
government. And hence we see that when Pilate asked 
him, John 19:9, “Whence art thou? Jesus gave him no 
answer.” 

121. Whether our Savior had not an eye to this 
straitness, this narrow rcom that was left to his conduct 
between the new converts and the captious Jews, 
when he says, Luke 12:50, “I have a baptism to be 
baptized with, and rôs ovvéxopar, how I am straitened, 
until it be accomplished!” I leave to be considered. “I 
am come to send fire on the earth,” says our Savior, 
“and what if it be already kindled?” i.e., “tnere begin 
already to be divisions about me,” John 7:12,43, and 
9:16 and 10:19. “And I have not the freedom, the lati- 
tude, to declare myself openly to be the Messiah; 
though I am he, that must not be spoken on until after 
my death. My way to my throne is closely hedged in 
on every side and much straitened, within which I 
must keep until it bring me to my cross in its due time 
and manner, so that it do not cut short the time nor 
cross the end of my ministry.” 

122. And therefore to keep up this inoffensive char- 
acter and not to let it come within the reach of accident 
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‘id | or calumny, he withdrew with his apostles out of town 
tie | every evening, and kept himself retired out of the way, 
a | Luke 21:37. “And in the daytime he was teaching in 
in | the temple, and every night he went out and abode in 
‘it | the mount that is called the Mount of Olives,” that he 
te | might avoid all concourse to him in the night and give 
i- | no occasion for disturbance or suspicion of himself, in 
x, | that great conflux of the whole nation of the Jews now 
t- | assembled in Jerusalem at the Passover. 
Tad 123. But to return to his preaching in the temple: 
te | he bids them, John 12:36, “To believe in the Light, 
kd | while they have it.” And he tells them, ver. 46, “I am 
v i the Light come into the world, and everyone who be- 
lieves in me should not remain in darkness”—which 
is | believing in him was the believing him to be the Mes- 
ut | siah, as I have elsewhere showed. 
MS, 124. The next day, Matt. 21, he rebukes them for 
| not having believed John the Baptist, who testified that 
i, | he was the Messiah. And then in a parable declares 
‘| | himself to be the “Son of God” whom they should de- 
a, | stroy, and that for it God would take away the king- 
mji dom of the Messiah from them and give it to the 
n | Gentiles. That they understood him thus is plain from 
t- } Luke 21:16. “And when they heard it, they said, God 
ih; | forbid.” And ver. 19, “For they knew that he had 
tr | spoken this parable against them.” 
i 125. Much to the same purpose was his next parable 
|| | concerning “the kingdom of heaven,” Matt. 21:1-10— 
it | that the Jews not accepting of the kingdom of the Mes- 
ot | siah, to whom it was first offered, other should be 
| brought in. 
y- 126. The scribes and Pharisees and chief priests, not 
able to bear the declaration he made of himself to be 
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the Messiah (by his discourses and miracles before 
them, éuzpooGev aitav, John 12:37, which he had never 
done before) impatient of his preaching and miracles, 
and not being able otherwise to stop the increase of 
his followers (for, “said the Pharisees among them- 
selves, Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? Behold, the 
world has gone after him,” John 12:19) [conspired 
against him], so that “the chief priests and the scribes 
and the chief of the people sought to destroy him,” the 
first day of his entrance into Jerusalem, Luke 19:47. 
The next day, again, they were intent upon the same 
thing, Mark 11:17,18, “And he taught in the temple, 
and the scribes and chief priests heard it and sought 
how they might destroy him, for they feared him be- 
cause all the people were astonished at his doctrine.” 

127. The next day but one, upon his telling them 
the kingdom of the Messiah should be taken from 
them, “The chief priests and scribes sought to lay 
hands on him the same hour, and they feared the peo- 
ple,” Luke 20:19. If they had so great a desire to lay 
hold on him, why did they not? They were the chief 
priests and rulers, the men of power. The reason St. 
Luke plainly tells us in the next verse: “And they 
watched him and sent forth spies, who should feign 
themselves just men, that they might take hold of his 
words, that so they might deliver him unto the power 
and authority of the governor.” They wanted matter 
of accusation against him to the power they were un- 
der; that they watched for, and that they would have 
been glad of, if they could have “entangled him in his 
talk,” as St. Matthew expresses it, chap. 22:15. If they 
could have laid hold on any word that had dropped 
from him, that they might have rendered him guilty 
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or suspected to the Roman governor—that would have 
served their turn, to have laid hold upon him with 
hopes to destroy him. For their power not answering 
their malice, they could not put him to death by their 
-fown authority without the permission and assistance of 
ithe governor, as they confess, John 18:31, “It is not 
lawful for us to put any man to death.” This made 
them so earnest for a declaration in direct words from 
‘his own mouth that he was the Messiah. It was not that 
‚|i they would more have believed in him for such a dec- 
ilaration of himself than they did for his miracles or 
(other ways of making himself known, which it appears 
ithey understood well enough. But they wanted plain 
i direct words, such as might support an accusation and 
be of weight before a heathen judge. This was the rea- 
son they pressed him to speak out, John 10:24, 
“Then came the Jews round about him and said unto 
him, How long dost thou hold us in suspense? If thou 
be the Messiah, tell us plainly,” appnoia, i.e., in direct 
words, for that St. John uses it in that sense we may 
see, chap. 11:11-14: 


Jesus saith to them, Lazarus sleepeth. His disciples 
said, If he sleeps, he shall do well. Howbeit, Jesus spake 
of his death, but they thought he had spoken of taking 
rest in sleep. Then Jesus said to them plainly, rappyoia, 
Lazarus is dead. 


Here we see what is meant by mappnota,® plain, direct 
words, such as express the same thing without a figure, 
and so they would have had Jesus pronounce himself 
to be the Messiah. And the same thing they press again, 
xj} Matt. 26:63, the high priest adjuring him by the living 
ily God to tell them whether he were the Messiah, the Son 
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of God, as we shall have occasion to take notice by- | 
and-by. , 

128. This we may observe in the whole manage- | 


ment of their design against his life. It turned upon this, | ti 


that they wanted and wished for a declaration from him | 


in direct words that he was the Messiah—something ] in 


from his own mouth that might offend the Roman | 
power and render him criminal to Pilate. In the twenty- 
first verse of this twentieth of Luke, “They asked him, 
saying, Master, we know that thou sayest and teachest 
rightly, neither acceptest thou the person of any, but 
teachest the way of God truly. Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Caesar, or no?” By this captious question they 
hoped to catch him, which way soever he answered. For 
if he had said they ought to pay tribute to Caesar, it 
would be plain he followed their subjection to the 
Romans and so in effect disowned himself to be their 
King and deliverer, whereby he would have contra- 
dicted what his carriage and doctrine seemed to aim 
at, the opinion that was spread amongst the people, 
that he was the Messiah. This would have quashed 
the hopes and destroyed the faith of those that believed 
on him and have turned the ears and the hearts of the 
peopie from him. If on the other side he answered, 


“No, it is not lawful to pay tribute to Caesar,” they | , 


had had out of his own mouth wherewithal to condemn 
him before Pontius Pilate. But St. Luke tells us, ver. 
23, “He perceived their craftiness and said unto them, 
Why do ye tempt me?” i.e., “Why do ye lay snares for 
me?” “Ye hypocrites, show me the tribute-money,” | 
(so it is, Matt. 22:19) “Whose image and inscription 
has it? They said, Caesar’s.” He said unto them, “Ren- 
der therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
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and to God the things that are God’s.” By the wisdom 
and caution of which unexpected answer, he defeated 
their whole design; “And they could not take hold of 


| his words before the people, and they marvelled at his 


answer and held their peace.” Luke 20:26. “And leav- 
ing him, they departed.” Matt. 22:22. 

129. He having by his reply (and what he answered 
to the Sadducees concerning the resurrection, and to 
the lawyers about the first commandment, Mark 12) 
answered so little to their satisfaction or advantage, 
they dared ask him no more questions, any of them. 
And now, their mouths being stopped, he himself be- 
gins to question them about the Messiah, asking the 
Pharisees, Matt. 22:41, “What think ye of the Mes- 
siah? Whose son is he? They say unto him, The Son of 
David.” Wherein though they answered right, yet he 
shows them in the following words that, however they 
intended to be studiers and teachers of the law, yet they 
understood not clearly the Scriptures concerning the 
Messiah; and thereupon he sharply rebukes their hy- 
pocrisy, vanity, pride, malice, covetousness, and igno- 
rance, and particularly tells them, ver. 13 [of chap. 23], 
“Ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men, for 
ye neither go in yourselves nor suffer them that are 
entering to go in.” Whereby he plainly declares to 
them that the Messiah was come, and his kingdom 
begun; but that they refused to believe in him them- 
selves and did all they could to hinder others from be- 
lieving in him, as is manifest throughout the New 
Testament, the history whereof sufficiently explains 
what is meant here by “the kingdom of heaven,” which 
the scribes and Pharisees would neither go into them- 
selves nor suffer others to enter into. And they could 
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not choose but understand him, though he named not 
himself in the case. 

130. Provoked anew by his rebukes, they get pres- 
ently to council, Matt. 26:3,4: 


Then assembled together the chief priests and the 
scribes and the elders of the people unto the palace of 
the high priest, who was called Caiaphas, and consulted 
that they might take him by subtlety and kill him. But 
they said, Not on the feast-day, lest there should be 
an uproar among the people. 


“For they feared the people,” says Luke 22:2. 

131. Having that night got Jesus into their hands 
by the treachery of Judas, they presently led him away 
bound to Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas. Annas, 
probably having examined him and getting nothing out 
of him for his purpose, sends him away to Caiaphas, 
John 18:24, where the chief priests, the scribes 
and the elders were assembled, Matt. 26:57. John 
18:13,19: “The high priest then asked Jesus of his 
disciples and of his doctrine. Jesus answered him, I 
spake openly to the world; I ever taught in the syna- 
gogue, and in secret have I said nothing, “—a proof 
that he had not in private to his disciples declared him- 
self in express words to be the Messiah, the Prince. 
But he goes on: “Why askest thou me?” (“Ask Judas, 
who was always with me.” ) “Ask them who heard me 
what I have said unto them; behold they know what I 
said.” Our Savior, we see here, warily declines, for 
reasons above mentioned, all discourse of his doctrine. 
The Sanhedrin, Matt. 26:59, “sought false witness 
against him,” but when “they found none that were 
sufficient,” or came up to the point they desired, which 
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was to have something against him to take away his life 
(for so, I think, the words ica: and ton mean, Mark 
14:56,59), they try again what they can get out of him 
himself concerning his being the Messiah, which if he 


- owned in express words, they thought they should have 


enough against him at the tribunal of the Roman gover- 
nor to make him lese majestatis reum, and so take 


_ away his life. They therefore say to him, Luke 22:67, 


“If thou be the Messiah, tell us.” Nay, as St. Matthew 
hath it, the high priest adjures him by the living God to 
tell him whether he were the Messiah. To which our 
Savior replies, “If I tell you, ye will not believe; and 
if I also ask you, ye will not answer me, nor let me 
go.”—“If I tell you and prove it to you by the testi- 
mony given me from heaven, and by the works that I 
have done among you, you will not believe in me, that 


‘|! I am the Messiah. Or if I should ask where the Mes- 


siah is to be born and what state he should come in, 
how he should appear, and other things that you think 
in me are not reconcilable with the Messiah, you will 
not answer me nor let me go, as one that has no pre- 
tense to be the Messiah and you are not afraid should 
be received as such. But yet I tell you, Hereafter shall 
the Son of man sit on the right hand of the power of 
God,” ver. 70. “Then say they all, Art thou then the 
Son of God? And he said unto them, Ye say that I 
am.” By which discourse with them, related at large 
here by St. Luke, it is plain that the answer of our 
Savior set down by St. Matthew, chap. 26:64, in these 
words, “Thou hast said,” and by St. Mark, chap. 
14:62, in these, “I am,” is the answer only to the 
question, “Art thou the Son of God?”—and not to the 
other, “Art thou the Messiah?” which preceded and he 
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had answered to befcre—though Matthew and Mark, 
contracting the story, set them down together, as if — 
making but one question, omitting all the intervening 
discourse, whereas it is plain out of St. Luke that they | 
were two distinct questions, to which Jesus gave two 
distinct answers. In the first whereof he, according to | 
his usual caution, declined saying in plain express — 
words that he was the Messiah, though in the latter he 
owned himself to be “the Son of God,” which, though 
they, being Jews, understood to signify the Messiah, 
yet he knew could be no legal or weighty accusation 
against him before a heathen—and so it proved. For 
upon his answering to their question, “Art thou the 
Son of God? Ye say that I am,” they cry out, Luke 
22:71, “What need we any further witness? For we 
ourselves have heard out of his own mouth.” And so, 
thinking they had enough against him, they hurry him 
away to Pilate. Pilate asking them, John 18:29-32, 
“What accusation bring you against this man? They 
answered and said, If he were not a malefactor, we 
would not have delivered him up unto thee.” Then said 
Pilate unto them, “Take ye him and judge him accord- 
ing to your law.” But this would not serve their turn, 
who aimed at his life and would be satisfied with noth- 
ing else. “The Jews therefore said unto him, It is not 
lawful for us to put any man to death.” And this was 
also, “that the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled which 
he spake, signifying what death he should die.” Pursu- 
ing therefore their design of making him appear to 
Pontius Pilate guilty of treason against Caesar, Luke 
23:2, “They began to accuse him, saying, We found 
this fellow perverting the nation and forbidding to give 
tribute to Caesar, saying that he himself is the Messiah, 
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the King,” all which were inferences of theirs from his 
saying he was “the Son of God,” which Pontius Pilate 
finding (for it is consonant that he examined them to 
the precise words he had said), their accusation had 
no weight with him. However, the name of king being 
suggested against Jesus, he thought himself concerned 
to search it to the bottom, John 18:33-37: 


Then Pilate entered again into the judgment hall, and 
called Jesus and said unto him, Art thou the King 
of the Jews? Jesus answered him, Sayest thou this of 
thyself, or did others tell it thee of me? Pilate answered, 
Am I a Jew? Thine own nation and the chief priests 
have delivered thee unto me. What hast thou done? 
Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world; if my 
kingdom were of this worid, then would my servants 
fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews, but 
now my kingdom is not from hence. Pilate therefore 
said unto him, Art thou a king then? Jesus answered, 
Thou sayest that I am a king. For this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness to the truth; everyone that is of the truth 
heareth my voice. 


In this dialogue between our Savior and Pilate, we may 
observe, 1. That being asked whether he was “The 
King of the Jews,” he answered so, that though he 
deny it not, yet he avoids giving the least umbrage that 
he had any design upon the government. For though 
he allows himself to be a king, yet, to obviate any sus- 
picion, he tells Pilate, his “kingdom is not of this 
world,” and evidences it by this: that if he had pre- 
tended to any title to that country, his followers, which 
were not a few and were forward enough to believe him 
their king, would have fought for him, if he had had a 
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mind to set himself up by force or his kingdom were 
so to be erected. “But my kingdom,” says he, “is not 
from hence,” is not of this fashion or of this place. 

132. 2. Pilate being, by his words and circum- 
stances, satisfied that he had no claim to his province 
or meant any disturbance to the government, was yet a 
little surprised to hear a man in that poor garb, without 
retinue or so much as a servant or a friend, own him- 
self to be a king, and therefore asks him, with some 
kind of wonder, “Art thou a king then?” 

133. 3. That our Savior declares that his great busi- 
ness in the world was to testify and make good this 
great truth: that he was a king, i.e., in other words, 
that he was the Messiah. 

134. 4. That whoever were followers of truth and 
got into the way of truth and happiness, received this 
doctrine concerning him, viz., that he was the Messiah, 
their King. 

135. Pilate being thus satisfied that he neither 
meant, nor could there arise, any harm from his 
pretense, whatever it was, to be a king, tells the Jews, 


ver. 31, “I find no fault in this man.” 16 But the Jews | 


were the more fierce, Luke 23:5, saying, “He stirreth 
up the people to sedition by his preaching through all 
Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place.” And then 
Pilate, learning that he was of Galilee, Herod’s juris- 
diction, sent him to Herod, to whom also “the chief 
priests and scribes,” ver. 10, “vehemently accused 
him.” Herod, finding all their accusations either false 
or frivolous, thought our Savior a bare object of con- 
tempt, and so, turning him only into ridicule, sent him 
back to Pilate, who, calling unto him the chief priests 
and the rulers and the people, ver. 14, 
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re Said unto them, Ye have brought this man unto me, 
as one that perverteth the people, and behold, I, having 
examined him before you, have found no fault in this 
man touching these things whereof ye accuse him—no, 
a nor yet Herod, for I sent you tó him, and lo, nothing 
ice worthy of death is done by him. 


yt | And therefore he would have released him, “For he 
m | Knew the chief priests had delivered him through 
ne | envy,” Mark 15:10. And when they demanded 
Barabbas to be released, but as for Jesus, cried, 

ș | Crucify him,” Luke 23:22, “Pilate said unto them 
tis | the third time, Why? What evil hath he done? I have 
i, | found no cause of death in him; I will therefore 

chastise him and let him go.” 

id 136. We may observe in all this whole prosecution 
ys | of the Jews that they would fain have got it out of 
i, | Jesus’s own mouth, in express words, that he was the 
Messiah, which not being able to do with all their art 
and endeavor, all the rest that they could allege against 
jis | him not amounting to a proof before Pilate—that he 
claimed to be king of the Jews or that he had caused 
„i Or done anything towards a mutiny or insurrection 
i | among the people (for upon these two, as we see, their 
j| Whole charge turned)—Pilate again and again pro- 
nounced him innocent, for so he did a fourth time and 
a fifth time, bringing him out to them after he had 
whipped him, John 19:4,6. And after all, “When 
yj | Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but that rather 
| a tumult was made, he took water and washed his 
' hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of 
the blood of this just man; see you to it,” Matt. 27:24, 

„i Which gives us a clear vision of the cautious and wary 
: conduct of our Savior, in not declaring himself in the 
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whole course of his ministry, so much as to his dis- 
ciples, much less to the multitude, or to the rulers of 
the Jews, in express words to be the Messiah the King; 
and why he kept himself always in prophetical or 
parabolical terms (he and his disciples preaching only 
the kingdom of God, i.e., of the Messiah, to be come) 
and left to his miracles to declare who he was— 
though this was the truth which he came into the 
world, as he says himself, John 18:37, to testify, and 
which his disciples were to believe. 

137. When Pilate, satisfied of his innocence, would 
have released him, and the Jews persisted to cry out, 
“Crucify him, crucify him,” John 19:6, “Pilate says 
to them, Take him yourselves and crucify him, for I 
do not find any fault in him.” The Jews then, since 
they could not make a state criminal by alleging his 
saying that he was “the Son of God,” say [that] by 
their law it was a capital crime, ver. 7: “The Jews 
answered to Pilate, We have a law, and by our law 
he ought to die because he made himself the Son of 
God,” i.e., because by saying he is “the Son of God,” 
he has made himself the Messiah, the prophet which 
was to come. For we find no other law but that against 
false prophets, Deut. 18:20, whereby “making himself 
the Son of God” deserved death. After this, Pilate 
was the more desirous to release him, ver. 12,13, 
“But the Jews cried out, If thou let this man go, thou 
art not Caesar’s friend; whosoever maketh himself a 
king, speaketh against Caesar.” Here we see the stress 


of their charge against Jesus, whereby they hoped to — 


take away his life, viz., that he “made himself king.” 
We see also upon what they had grounded their 
accusation, viz., because he had owned himself to be 
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“the Son of God.” For he had, in their hearing, never 
made or professed himself to be a king. We see here, 
likewise, the reason they were so desirous to draw 
from his mouth a confession in express words that he 
was the Messiah, viz., that they might have what might 
be a clear proof that he did so. And, last of all, we 
see the reason, though in expressions which they un- 
derstood, he owned himself to be the Messiah, yet 
he avoided declaring it to them in such words as might 
look criminal at Pilate’s tribunal. He owned himself 
to be the Messiah plainly, to the understanding of the 
Jews, but in ways that could not to the understanding 
of Pilate make it appear that he had laid claim to the 
Kingdom of Judea, or went about to make himself 
king of that country. But whether his saying that he 
was “the Son of God” was criminal by their law, that 
Pilate troubled not himself about. 

138. He that considers what Tacitus, Suetonius, 
Seneca de Benef. 1. 3. c. 36, say of Tiberius and his 
reign will find how necessary it was for our Savior, if 
he would not die as a criminal and a traitor, to take 
great heed to his words and actions—that he did or 
said not anything that might be offensive or give the 
least umbrage to the Roman government. It behooved 
an innocent man, who was taken notice of for some- 
thing extraordinary in him, to be very wary under a 
jealous and cruel prince, who encouraged informations 
and filled his reign with executions for treason, under 
whom words spoken innocently or in jest, if they could 
be misconstrued, were made treason and prosecuted 
with a rigor that made it always the same thing to be 
accused and condemned. And therefore we see that 
when the Jews told Pilate, John 19:12, that he should 
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not be a friend to Caesar, if he let Jesus go (for that 
whoever made himself a king was a rebel against 
Caesar), he asks them no more whether they would 
take Barabbas and spare Jesus, but (though against 
his conscience) gives him up to death to secure his 
own head. 

139. One thing more there is that gives us light 
into this wise and necessarily cautious management of 
himself, which manifestly agrees with it, and makes a 
part of it, and that is the choice of his apostles— 
exactly suited to the design and foresight of the 
necessity of keeping the declaration of the kingdom of 
the Messiah, which was now expected, within certain 
general terms, during his ministry. It was not fit to 
open himself too plainly or forwardly to the heady 
Jews that he himself was the Messiah; that was to be 
left to the observation of those who would attend to 
the purity of his life, the testimony of his miracles, and 
the conformity of all with the predictions concerning 
him—by these marks, those he lived amongst were to 
find it out, without an express promulgation that he 
was the Messiah until after his death. His kingdom was 
to be opened to them by degrees, as well to prepare 
them to receive it as to enable him to be long enough 
amongst them to perform what was the work of the 
Messiah to be done, and fulfill all those several parts 
of what was foretold of him in the Old Testament and 
we see applied to him in the New. 

140. The Jews had no other thought of their Mes- 
siah but of a mighty temporal prince that should 
raise their nation into a higher degree of power, 
dominion, and prosperity than it has ever enjoyed. 
They were filled with the expectation of a glorious 
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earthly kingdom. It was not, therefore, for a poor man, 
the son of a carpenter, and (as they thought) born in 
Galilee, to pretend to it. None of the Jews—no, not 
his disciples—could have borne this, if he had expressly 
avowed this at first and began his preaching and the 
opening of his kingdom this way, especially if he had 
added to it that in a year or two he would die an 
-ignominious death upon the cross. They were there- 
fore prepared for the truth by degrees. First, John the 
Baptist tells them, “The kingdom of God” (a name 
by which the Jews called the kingdom of the Messiah) 
“is at hand.” Then our Savior comes, and he tells them 
“of the kingdom of God,” sometimes that it is at 
hand, and upon some occasions, that it is come—but 
says, in his public preaching, little or nothing of him- 
self. Then come the apostles and evangelists after his 
death, and they, in express words, teach what his birth, 
life, and doctrine had done before and prepared the 
well-disposed to receive, viz., that “Jesus is the Mes- 
siah.” 

141. To this design and method of publishing the 
gospel was the choice of the apostles exactly adjusted 
—a company of poor, ignorant, illiterate men, who, as 
Christ himself tells us, Matt. 11:25 and Luke 10:21, 
were not of the “wise and prudent” men of the world; 
they were, in that respect, mere children. These, con- 
vinced by the miracles they saw him daily do, and the 
unblamable life he led, might be disposed to believe 
him to be the Messiah; and though they, with others, 
expected a temporal kingdom on earth, might yet rest 
satisfied in the truth of their Master (who had honored 
them with being near his person) that it would come, 
without being too inquisitive after the time, manner, 
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or seat of his kingdom, as men of letters, more studied © 


in their rabbins, or men of business, more versed in 


the world, would have been forward to have been. | 
Men great or wise in knowledge or the ways of the | 


world would hardly have been kept from prying more 


narrowly into his design and conduct, or from question- | 
ing him about the ways and measures he would take — 


for ascending the throne, and what means were to be 
used toward it, and when they should in earnest set 
about it. Abler men of higher births or thoughts would 
hardly have been hindered from whispering, at least 
to their friends and relations, that their Master was 
the Messiah, and that, though he concealed himself 
to a fit opportunity and until things were ripe for it, 
yet they should, ere long, see him break out of his 
obscurity, cast off the cloud, and declare himself, as 
he was, King of Israel. But the ignorance and lowness 
of these good, poor men made them of another temper. 
They went along, in an implicit trust on him, punctu- 
ally keeping to his commands and not exceeding his 
commission. When he sent them to preach the gospel, 
he bid them preach “the kingdom of God” to be at 
hand; and that they did, without being more particular 
than he had ordered, or mixing their own prudence 
with his commands, to promote the kingdom of the 
Messiah. They preached it without giving [out], or so 
much as intimating, that their Master was he, which 
men of another condition, or an higher education, 


would scarce have forborne to have done. When he 


asked them who they thought him to be, and Peter 
answered, “The Messiah, the Son of God,” Matt. 
16:16, he plainly shows by the following words that 
he himself had not told them so, and at the same time, 
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ver. 20, forbids them to tell this their opinion to any- 
body. How obedient they were to him in this, we may 
not only conclude from the silence of the evangelists 
concerning any such thing published by them anywhere 
before his death, but from the exact obedience three 
of them paid to a like command of his. He takes Peter, 
James, and John into a mountain, and there, Moses 
and Elias coming to him, he is transfigured before 
them, Matt. 17:9. He charges them saying, “See that 
ye tell no man what ye have seen, until the Son of 
man shall be risen from the dead.” And St. Luke tells 
us what punctual observers they were of his orders in 
this case, chap. 9:36, “They kept it close and told no 
man in those days any of the things which they had 
seen.” 

142. Whether twelve other men, of quicker parts 
and of a station or breeding which might have given 
them any opinion of themselves or their own abilities, 
would have been so easily kept from meddling beyond 
just what was prescribed them in a matter they had 
so much interest in and have said nothing of what they 
might, in human prudence, have thought would have 
contributed to their master’s reputation and made way 
for the advancement of his kingdom, I leave to be 
considered. And it may suggest matter of meditation, 
whether St. Paul was not for this reason, by his learn- 
ing, parts, and warm temper, better fitted for an 


mł apostle after than during our Savior’s ministry, and 
| therefore (though a chosen vessel) was not by the 


divine wisdom called until after Christ’s resurrection. 

143. I offer this only as a subject of magnifying the 
admirable contrivance of the divine wisdom in the 
whole work of our redemption, as far as we are able 
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to trace it by the footsteps which God hath made 
visible to human reason. For though it be as easy for 
omnipotent power to do all things by an immediate 
overruling will, and so make any instruments work, 
even contrary to their nature, in subserviency to his 


ends, yet his wisdom is not usually at the expense of | 


miracles (if I may so say) but only in cases that 
require them for the evidencing of some revelation or 
mission to be from him. He does constantly (unless 
where the confirmation of some truth requires it other- 
wise) bring about his purposes by means operating 
according to their natures. If it were not so, the course 
and evidence of things would be confounded; miracles 
would lose their name and force; and there could be 
no distinction between natural and supernatural. 

144. There had been no room left to see and admire 
the wisdom, as well as innocence of our Savior, if 
he had rashly everywhere exposed himself to the fury 
of the Jews and had always been preserved by a 
miraculous suspension of their malice or a miraculous 
rescuing him out of their hands. It was enough for him 
once to escape from the men of Nazareth who were 
going to throw him down a precipice, for him never 
to preach to them again. Our Savior had multitudes 
that followed him for the loaves, who barely seeing 
the miracles that he did, would have made him king. 
If to the miracles he did he had openly added, in 
express words, that he was the Messiah and the king 
they expected to deliver them, he would have had 
more followers, and warmer in the cause, and readier 
to set him up at the head of a tumult. These indeed 
God, by a-miraculous influence, might have hindered 
from any such attempt, but then posterity could not 
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have believed that the nation of the Jews did at that 
time expect the Messiah, their king and deliverer, or 
that Jesus, who declared himself to be that king and 
deliverer, showed any miracles amongst them to con- 
vince them of it, or did anything worthy to make him 
to be credited or received. If he had gone about 
preaching to the multitude which he drew after him 
that he was the “Messiah, the King of Israel,” and 
this had been evidenced to Pilate, God could indeed, 
by a supernatural influence upon his mind, have made 
Pilate pronounce him innocent and not condemn him 
as a malefactor who had openly, for three years 
together, preached sedition to the people and en- 
deavored to persuade them that he was “the Messiah, 
their king,” of the royal blood of David, come to 
deliver them. But then I ask whether posterity would 
not either have suspected the story, or that some art 
had been used to gain that testimony from Pilate? 
Because he could not (for nothing) have been so 
favorable to Jesus as to be willing to release so turbu- 
lent and seditious a man, to declare him innocent and 
to cast the blame and guilt of his death, as unjust, 
upon the envy of the Jews. 

145. But now, the malice of the chief priests, 
scribes, and Pharisees; the headiness of the mob, ani- 
mated with hopes’ and raised with miracles; Judas’ 
treachery; and Pilate’s care of his government and of 
the peace of his province—all working naturally as 
they should—Jesus, by the admirable wariness of his 
carriage and an extraordinary wisdom visible in his 
whole conduct, weathers all these difficulties, does the 
work he comes for, uninterruptedly goes about preach- 
ing his full appointed time, sufficiently manifests him- 
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self to be the Messiah in all the particulars the Scrip- 
tures had foretold of him, and, when his hour is come, 
suffers death, but is acknowledged, both by Judas that 
betrayed and Pilate that condemned him, to die inno- 
cent. For, to use his own words, Luke 24:46, “Thus it 
is written, and thus it behooved the Messiah to suffer.” 
And of his whole conduct we have a reason and clear 
resolution in those words to St. Peter, Matt. 26:53, 
“Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, 
and he shall presently give me more than twelve legions 
of angels? But how then shall the scripture be ful- 
filled, that this must be?” 

146. Having this clue to guide us, let us observe 
how our Savior’s preaching and conduct comported 
with it in the last scene of his life. How cautious he 
had been in the former part of his ministry, we have 
already observed. We never find him to use the name 
of the Messiah but once until he came to Jerusalem, 
this last Passover. Before this his preaching and mira- 
cles were less at Jerusalem (where he used to make 
but very short stays) than anywhere else. But now 
he comes six days before the feast, and is every day 
in the temple teaching, and there publicly heals the 
blind and the lame in the presence of the scribes, 
Pharisees, and chief priests. The time of his ministry 
drawing to an end and his hour coming, he cared 
not how much the chief priests, elders, rulers, and the 
Sanhedrin were provoked against him by his doctrine 
and miracles; he was as open and bold in his preaching 
and doing the works of the Messiah now at Jerusalem, 
and in the sight of the rulers and of all the people, as 
he had been before cautious and reserved there, and 
careful to be little taken notice of in that place, and 
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.| not to come in their way more than needs. All that 
lhe now took care of was, not what they should think 
{| of him or design against him (for he knew that they 
. | would seize him), but to say or do nothing that might 
'be a just matter of accusation against him, or render 
| him criminal to the governor. But as for the grandees 
iof the Jewish nation, he spares them not, but sharply 
now reprehends their miscarriages publicly in the 
| temple, where he calls them, more than once, “hypo- 
| crites,” as is to be seen, Matt. 23, and concludes all 
„f with no softer a compellation than “serpents,” and “a 
| generation of vipers.” 

147. After this severe reproof of the scribes and 
| Pharisees, being retired with his disciples into the 
| Mount of Olives over against the temple, and there 
| foretelling the destruction of it, his disciples ask him, 
| Matt. 24:3 etc., when it should be, and what should 
be the sign of his coming. He says to them, “Take 


| in my name” (i.e., taking on them the name and 
dignity of the Messiah, which is only mine), “saying, 
I am the Messiah, and shall deceive many.” But be 
not you by them misled, nor by persecution driven 
_ away from this fundamental truth, that I am the Mes- 
siah, “for many shall be scandalized,” and apostatize, 
“but he that endures to the end, the same shall be 
saved, and this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in all the world”’—1i.e., the good news of me, the 
Messiah, and my kingdom, shall be spread through 
the world. This was the great and only point of belief 
they were warned to stick to, and this is inculcated 
again, ver. 23-26, and Mark 13:21-23, with this 
emphatical application to them in both these evange- 
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lists, “Behold, I have told you beforehand; remember, 
you are forewarned.” 

148. This was in answer to the apostle’s inquiry 
concerning his “coming and the end of the world,” 
[Matt. 24:]3. For so we translate rs ouvredcias rod 
diavos. We must understand the disciples here to put 
their question, according to the notion and way of 
speaking of the Jews. For they had two worlds, as we 
translate it, 6 viv aidy, kat 6 péAdov alov, “the present 
world,” and the “world to come.” The kingdom of 
God, as they called it, or the time of the Messiah, they 
called 6 péAdwv aimy, “the world to come,” which they 
believed was to put an end to “this world,” and that 
then the just should be raised from the dead to enjoy 
in that “new world” a happy eternity with those of the 
Jewish nation who should be then living. 

149. These two things, viz., the visible and power- 
ful appearance of his kingdom and the end of the 
world, being confounded in the apostles’ question, our 
Savior does not separate them nor distinctly reply to 
them apart, but, leaving the inquirers in the common 
opinion, answers at once concerning his’ coming to 
take vengeance on the Jewish nation and put an end 
to their church worship and commonwealth, which 
was their 6 viv aimy, “present world” which they counted 
should last till the Messiah come—and so it did—and 
then had an end put to it. And to this he joins his last 
coming to judgment, in the glory of the Father, to 
put a final end to this world and all the dispensation 
belonging to the posterity of Adam upon the earth. 
This joining them together made his answer obscure 
and hard to be understood by them then, nor was it 
safe for him to speak plainer of his kingdom and the 
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destruction of Jerusalem, unless he had a mind to be 
accused for having designs against the government. 
For Judas was amongst them, and whether no other 
but his apostles were comprehended under the name 
of “his disciples,” who were with him at this time, one 
cannot determine. Our Savior, therefore, speaks of his 
kingdom in no other style but that which he had all 
along hitherto used, viz., “the kingdom of God,” Luke 


| 21:31, “When ye see these things come to pass, know 


ye that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand.” And 
continuing on his discourse with them, he has the same 
expression, Matt. 25:1, “Then the kingdom of heaven 
shall be like unto ten virgins.” At the end of the 
following parable of the talents, he adds, ver. 31, 


When the Son of man shali come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory. And before him shall be gathered 
all the nations. And he shall set the sheep on his right 
hand and the goats on his left. Then shall the KING 


say, 


etc. Here he describes to his disciples the appearance 
of his kingdom, wherein he will show himself a king 
in glory upon his throne, but this in such a way, and 
so remote and so unintelligible to an heathen magis- 
trate that if it had been alleged against him, it would 
have seemed rather the dream of a crazy brain than 
the contrivance of an ambitious or dangerous man 
designing against the government, the way of express- 
ing what he meant being in the prophetic style, which 


i is seldom so plain as to be understood till accom- 


plished.’7 It is plain that his disciples themselves 
comprehended not what kingdom he here spoke of, 
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from their question to him after his resurrection, “Wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom unto 
Israel?” 

150. Having finished these discourses, he takes 
order for the Passover and eats it with his disciples, 
and at supper tells them that one of them should 
betray him, and adds, John 13:19, “I tell it you now, 
before it come, that when it is come to pass, you may 
know that I am.” He does not say out, “the Messiah”; 
Judas should not have that to say against him, if he 
would, though that be the sense in which he uses this 
expression, èyò cim, “I am,” more than once. And that 
this is the meaning of it is clear from Mark 13:6 and 
Luke 21:8, in both which evangelists the words are, 
“For many shall come in my name, saying, yò eip, 
I am,” the meaning whereof we shall find explained 
in the parallel place of St. Matthew, chap. 24:5, “For 
many shall come in my name, saying, éy eip 6 xpos, 
I am the Messiah.” Here in this place of John 13, 
Jesus foretells what should happen to him, viz., that 
he should be beirayed by Judas, adding this prediction 
to the many other particulars of his death and suffer- 
ing, which he had at other times foretold to them. 
And here he tells them the reason of these his predic- 
tions, viz., that afterwards they might be a confir- 
mation to their faith. And what was it that he would 
have them believe and be confirmed in belief of? 
Nothing but this, 67: éyo eis 6 ypicds, “that he was the 
Messiah.” The same reason he gives, John 14:28, 
“You have heard how I said unto you, I go away, and 
come again unto you; and now I have told you before 
it comes to pass, that when it comes to pass, ye might 
believe.” 
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151. When Judas had left them and was gone oùt, 


he talks a little freer to them of his glory and his 


kingdom than ever he had done before. For now he 


speaks plainly of himself and of his kingdom, John 


13:31, “Therefore when he [Judas] was gone out, 
Jesus said, Now is the Son of man glorified, and God 
is also glorified in him. And, if God be glorified in 


him, God shall also glorify him in himself, and shall 


straightway glorify him.” And Luke 22:29, “And I 
will appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath 
appointed unto me, that ye may eat and drink with 
me at my table in my kingdom.” Though he has every- 
where all along through his ministry preached the 
“gospel of the kingdom,” and nothing else but that and 
repentance and the duties of a good life, yet it has 
always been “the kingdom of God” and “the kingdom 
of heaven,” and I do not remember that anywhere, 
till now, he uses any such expression as “my kingdom.” 
But here now he speaks in the first person, “I will 
appoint you a kingdom,” and, “in my kingdom,” and 
this we see is only to the eleven, now that Judas was 
gone from them. 

152. With these eleven, whom he was just now 
leaving, he has a long discourse, to comfort them 
for the loss of him and to prepare them for the perse- 
cution of the world and to exhort them to keep his 
commandments and to love one another. And here 
one may expect all the articles of faith should be laid 


23 


$,} down plainly, if anything else were required of them 


to believe but what he had taught them and they 


we} believed already, viz., “That he was the Messiah.” 
n John 14:1, “Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” 


Ver. 29, “I have told you before it come to pass, that 
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ye may believe.” It is believing on him without any- 
thing else. John 16:31, “Jesus answered them, Do ye | 
now believe?” This was in answer to their profession, 
ver. 30, “Now are we sure that thou knowest all things 


and needest not that any man should ask thee; by this | 4, 


we believe that thou camest forth from God.” 

153. John 17:20, “Neither pray I for these alone, | 
but for them also which shall believe on me through | 
their word.” All that is spoke of believing, in this his | 
last sermon to them, is only “believing on him,” or | 


believing that “he came from God,” which was no {yny 


other than believing him to be the Messiah. | 
154. Indeed, John 14:9, our Savior tells Philip, 

“He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” And 

adds, ver. 10, “Believest thou not that | am in the ` 


Father, and the Father in me? The words that I speak |; 


unto you, I speak not of myself; but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doth the works.” Which, being in 
answer to Phillip’s words, ver. 9, “Show us the Father,” 
seem to import thus much: “No man hath seen the 
Father at any time; he is known only by his works. 
And that he is my Father and I am the Son of God, | 
i.e., the Messiah, ye may know by the works I have | 
done, which it is impossible I could do of myself, but 


by the union I have with God my Father.” For that | | 


by being “in God” and “God in him” he signifies such 
a union with God, that God operates in and by him, 
appears not only by the words above cited out of ver. 
10 (which can scarce otherwise be made coherent 
sense), but also from the same phrase, used again by 
our Savior presently after, ver. 20, “At that day,” viz., 
after his resurrection, when they should see him again, 
“you shall know that I am in the Father, and you in 
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| me, and I in you,” i.e., by the works that I shall enable 
you to do through the power I have received from the 
Father, which whosoever sees me do, must acknowl- 
edge the Father to be in me, and whosoever sees you 
do, must acknowledge me to be in you. And therefore 
he says, ver. 12, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also, 


f because I go unto my Father.” Though I go away, 


yet I shall be in you who believe in me, and ye shall be 
enabled to do miracles also, for the carrying on of my 
kingdom, as I have done; that it may be manifested 
to others that you are sent by me, as I have evidenced 
to you that I am sent by the Father. And hence it is 
that he says in the immediately preceding ver. 11, 
“Believe me, that I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me; if not, believe me for the sake of the works 
themselves.” Let the works that I have done convince 
you that I am sent by the Father, that he is with me, 
and that I do nothing but by his will and by virtue 
of the union I have with him, and that consequently 
I am the Messiah, who am anointed, sanctified, and 
separated by the Father, to do the work for which he 
sent me. 

155. To confirm them in this faith, and to enable 
them to do such works as he had done, he promises 
them the Holy Ghost, John 14:25,26. “These things 
I have said unto you, being yet present with you.” But, 
when I am gone, “The Holy Ghost, the Paraclete” 
(which may signify Monitor, as well as Comforter, or 


“| Advocate), “which the Father shall send you in my 


name, he shall show you all things, and bring to your 
remembrance all things which I have said.” So that, 
considering all that I have said, and laying it together, 
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and comparing it with what you shall see come to | 
pass, you may be more abundantly assured that I am | 
the Messiah, and fully comprehend that I have done — 
and suffered all things foretold of the Messiah, and | 


that were to be accomplished and fulfilled by him, 
according to the Scriptures. But be not filled with 


grief, that I leave you, John 16:7, “It is expedient | 


for you, that I go away; for if I go not away, the 


Paraclete will not come unto you.” One reason, if | 


he went not away, the Holy Ghost could not come, 
we may gather from what has been observed, concern- 
ing the prudent and wary carriage of our Savior all 
through his ministry, that he might not incur death 
with the least suspicion of a malefactor. And therefore, 
though his disciples believed him to be the Messiah, 
yet they neither understood it so well, nor were so well 
confirmed in the belief of it, as after that, he being 
crucified and risen again, they had received the Holy 
Ghost, and with the gifts of the Holy Spirit, a fuller 
and clearer evidence and knowledge that he was the 
Messiah. They then were enlightened to see how his 
kingdom was such as the Scriptures foretold, though 
not such as they, till then, had expected. And now 
this knowledge and assurance, received from the Holy 
Ghost, was of use to them after his resurrection; when 
they could now boldly go about, and openly preach, 
as they did, that Jesus was the Messiah, confirming 
that doctrine by the miracles which the Holy Ghost 
empowered them to do. But till he was dead and gone, 
they could not do this. Their going about openly 
preaching, as they did after his resurrection, that Jesus 
was the Messiah, and doing miracles everywhere to 
make it good, would not have consisted with that 
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character of humility, peace, and innocence, which the 
| Messiah was to sustain, if they had done it before his 
crucifixion. For this would have drawn upon him the 
condemnation of a malefactor, either as a stirrer of 
,fsedition against the public peace, or as a pretender to 
the kingdom of Israel. Hence we see that they, who 
before his death preached only the “gospel of the 
kingdom,” that “the kingdom of God was at hand,” 
as soon as they had received the Holy Ghost after his 
resurrection, changed their style, and everywhere in 
-fexpress words declare that Jesus is the Messiah, that 
King which was to come. This the following words 
here in St. John 16:8-14, confirm, where he goes on 
to tell them, “And when he is come, he will convince 
the world of sin, because they believed not on me.” 
Your preaching then, accompanied with miracles, by 
the assistance of the Holy Ghost, shall be a conviction 
to the world that the Jews sinned in not believing me 
to be the Messiah. “Of righteousness,” or justice, 
| “because I go to my Father, and ye see me no more.” 
i| By the same preaching and miracles you shall confirm 
the doctrine of my ascension, and thereby convince the 
world that I was that just one, who am, therefore, 
ascended to the Father into heaven, where no unjust 
person shall enter. “Of judgment; because the prince 
of this world is judged.” And by the same assistance 
of the Holy Ghost ye shall convince the world that 
the devil is judged or condemned by your casting of 

| him out, and destroying his kingdom, and his worship, 
i] wherever you preach. Our Savior adds, “I have yet 
sf many things to say unto you, but you cannot bear 
0) them now.” They were yet so full of a temporal king- 
wtf dom, that they could not bear the discovery of what 
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kind of kingdom his was, nor what a king he was tof _ 


be, and therefore he leaves them to the coming of the 
Holy Ghost for a farther and fuller discovery of him- 
self and the kingdom of the Messiah, for fear they 
should be scandalized in him and give up the hopes | 


they now had in him and forsake him. This he tells | i s 
them, ver. | of the sixteenth chapter: “These things |**” 


I have said unto you, that you may not be scandalized.” 
The last thing he had told them, before his saying this 
to them, we find in the last verses of the preceding 


chapter: “When the Paraclete is come, the Spirit of | SA 
truth, he shall witness concerning me.” He shall show | Ww 


you who I am, and witness it to the world; and then, 
“ye also shall bear witness, because ye have been with 
me from the beginning.” He shall call to your mind 
what I have said and done, that ye may understand 
it, and know, and bear witness concerning me. And 
again here, John 16, after he had told them they could 
not bear what he had more to say, he adds, ver. 13, 
“Howbeit, when the Spirit of truth is come, he will 
guide you into all truth; and he will show you things 
to come; he shall glorify me.” By the spirit, when he 
comes, ye shall be fully instructed concerning me; and 
though you cannot yet, from what I have said to you, 
clearly comprehend my kingdom and glory, yet he shall 
make it known to you wherein it consists, and though 
I am now in a mean state and ready to be given up to 
contempt, torment, and death, so that ye know not 


what to think of it, yet the Spirit, when he comes, |% 


“shall glorify me,” and fully satisfy you of my power 
and kingdom; and that I sit on the right hand of God, 
to order all things for the good and increase of it, 
till I come again at the last day, in the fulness of glory. 
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156. Accordingly, the apostles had a full and clear 
sight and persuasion of this after they had received 
the Holy Ghost, and they preached it everywhere 
boldly and openly, without the least remainder of 
doubt or uncertainty. But that, even so late as this, 
they understood not his death and resurrection, is 
evident from ver. 17,18, 
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Then said some of his disciples among themselves, 
‘What is it that he saith unto us; A little while, and ye 
shall not see me; and again, a little while, and ye shall 
see me; and because I go to the Father? They said 
therefore, What is this that he saith, A little while? We 
know not what he saith.” 


Upon which he goes on to discourse to them of his 
death and resurrection, and of the power they should 
have of doing miracles. But all this he declares to 
them in a mystical and involved way of speaking, as 
he tells them himself, ver. 25, “These things have I 
spoken to you in proverbs”; i.e., in general, obscure, 
enigmatical, or figurative terms (all which, as well as 
allusive apologues, the Jews called proverbs or para- 
bles). Hitherto my declaring of myself to you hath 
been obscure, and with reserve; and I have not spoken 
of myself to you in plain and direct words, because ye 
“could not bear it.” A Messiah, and not a king, you 
could not understand: and a king living in poverty and 
persecution, and dying the death of a slave and male- 
ms | factor upon a cross; you could not put together. And 
wel} had I told you in plain words, that I was the Messiah, 
Goi} and given you a direct commission to preach to others 
, that I professedly owned myself to be the Messiah, 
you and they would have been ready to have made a 


of It 
olory. 
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commotion, to have set me upon the throne of my Wit 


father David, and to fight for me; and that your 
Messiah, your King, in whom are your hopes of a| 
kingdom, should not be delivered up into the hands | 
of his enemies to be put to death; and of this Peter 
will instantly give you a proof. But “the time cometh, | 
when I shall no more speak unto you in parables, but | 


I shall show unto you plainly of the Father.” My death 
and resurrection, and the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
will speedily enlighten you, and then I shall make you 


know the will and design of my Father; what a king- ` 
dom I am to have, and by what means, and to what | 
end, ver. 27. And this the Father himself will show ` 


you, “For he loveth you, because ye have loved me, 
and have believed that I came out from the Father.” 
Because ye have believed that I am “the Son of God, 
the Messiah,” that he hath anointed and sent me, 
though it hath not yet been fully discovered to you 
what kind of kingdom it shall be nor by what means 
brought about. And then our Savior, without being 
asked, explaining to them what he had said, and mak- 
ing them understand better what before they stuck at 
and complained secretly among themselves that they 
understood not; they thereupon declare, ver. 30, “Now 
are we sure that thou knowest all things, and needest 
not that any man should ask thee.” It is plain, thou 
knowest men’s thoughts and doubts before they ask. 
“By this we believe that thou camest forth from God. 


Jesus answered, Do ye now believe?” Notwithstanding — 


that you now believe that I came from God and am 
the Messiah sent by him, “Behold, the hour cometh, 
yea, is now come, that ye shall be scattered,” and as 
it is Matt. 26:31, and “shall all be scandalized in me.” 


\ 


yai 
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What it is to be scandalized in him, we may see by 
what followed hereupon, if that which he says to St. 
Peter, Mark 14, did not sufficiently explain it. 

157. This I have been the more particular in, that 
it may be seen that in this last discourse to his dis- 
ciples (where he opened himself more than he had 
hitherto done; and where, if anything more was re- 


quired to make them believers than what they already 


believed, we might have expected they should have 
heard of it) there were no new articles proposed to 
them, but what they believed before, viz., that he was 
the Messiah, the Son of God, sent from the Father; 
though of his manner of proceeding, and his sudden 
leaving of the world, and some few particulars, he 
made them understand something more than they did 
before. But as to the main design of the gospel, viz., 
that he had a kingdom, that he should be put to death, 
and rise again, and ascend into heaven to his Father, 
and come again in glory to judge the world—this he 
had told them, and so had acquainted them with the 
great counsel of God in sending them the Messiah, 
and omitted nothing that was necessary to be known 
or believed in it. And so he tells them himself, [John] 
15:15, “Henceforth I call you not servants, for the 
servant knoweth not what his Lord does; but I have 
called you friends, for all things that I have heard of 
my Father, I have made known unto you”—though 
perhaps ye do not so fully comprehend them as you 


iit} will shortly, when I am arisen and ascended. 


158. To conclude all, in his prayer which shuts up 


| this discourse, he tells the Father what he had made 


known to his apostles, the result whereof we have, 
John 17:8, “I have given unto them the words which 
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thou gavest me, and they have received them, and 
they have believed that thou didst send me,’ which 
is, in effect, that he was the Messiah promised and 
sent by God. And then he prays for them and adds, | 
ver. 20,21, “Neither pray I for these alone, but for — 
them also who shall believe on me through their word.” | 
What that word was, through which others should | 
believe in him, we have seen in the preaching of the 
apostles all through the history of the Acts, viz., this 
one great point: that Jesus was the Messiah. The 
apostles, he says, ver. 25, “know that thou hast sent 
me”—i.e., are assured that I am the Messiah. And in © 
ver. 21 and 23 he prays, “that the world may believe” 
(which, ver. 23, is called knowing) “that thou hast 
sent me.” So that what Christ would have believed by 
his disciples we may see by this last prayer for them, 
when he was leaving the world, as by what he preached - 
while he was in it.*® 

159. And as a testimony of this, one of his last 
actions, even when he was upon the cross, was to 
confirm his doctrine by giving salvation to one of the 
thieves that was crucified with him, upon his decla- 
ration that he believed him to be the Messiah—for 
so much the words of his request imported when he 
said, “Remember me, Lord, when thou comest into 
thy kingdom,” Luke 23:42, to which Jesus replied, 
ver. 43, “Verily I say unto thee, Today shalt thou be 
with me in paradise”—an expression very remarkable, 
for as Adam by sin lost paradise (i.e., a state of happy — 
immortality), here the believing thief, through his 
faith in Jesus the Messiah, is promised to be put in 
paradise, and so reinstated in an happy immortality. 

160. Thus our Savior ended his life. And what he 
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did after his resurrection, St. Luke tells us, Acts 1:3: 
that he showed himself to the apostles “forty days, 
speaking things concerning the kingdom of God.” 
This was what our Savior preached in the whole course 
of his ministry before his passion, and no other 
mysteries of faith does he now discover to them after 
his resurrection. All he says is concerning that, we shall 


see presently out of the other evangelists, having first 


only taken notice that when now they asked him, ver. 
6, “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the king- 
dom of Israel? He said unto them,” ver. 7, “It is not 
for you to know the times and the seasons, which the 
Father hath put in his own power; but ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me unto the utmost 
parts of the earth.” Their great business was to be 
witnesses to Jesus, of his life, death, resurrection, 
and ascension—which, put together, were undeniable 
proofs of his being the Messiah. This was what they 
were to preach, and what he said to them, concerning 
the kingdom of God, as will appear by what is recorded 
of it in the other evangelists. 

161. When on the day of his resurrection he ap- 
peared to the two going to Emmaus, Luke 24, they 
declare, ver. 21, what his disciples’ faith in him was: 
“But we trusted that it had been he that should have 
redeemed Israel,” i.e., we believed that he was the 
Messiah, come to deliver the nation of the Jews. Upon 
this Jesus tells them that they ought to believe him to 
be the Messiah, notwithstanding what had happened— 
nay, they ought, by his sufferings and death, be con- 
firmed in that faith that he was the Messiah. And, ver. 
26,27, “Beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he 
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expounded unto them, in all the Scriptures, the things 
concerning himself,” how, “that the Messiah ought to 


have suffered these things, and to have entered into |1" 


his glory.” Now he applies the prophecies of the Mes- | 
siah to himself, which we read not that he did ever do 
before his passion. And afterwards appearing to the | 
eleven, Luke 24:36, he said unto them, ver. 44-47: 


These are the words which I spake unto you while I 
was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which 
are written in the law of Moses and in the prophets 
and in the psalms concerning me. Then opened he their 
understanding, that they might understand the Scrip- 
ture, and said unto them: Thus it is written, and thus 
it behooved the Messiah to suffer, and to rise from the 
dead the third day, and that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 


Here we see what it was he had preached to them, 
though not in so plain open words, before his cruci- 
fixion, and what it is he now makes them understand, 
and what it was that was to be preached to all nations, 
viz., that he was the Messiah that had suffered and 
risen from the dead the third day and fulfilled all 
things that were written in the Old Testament concern- 
ing the Messiah, and that those who believed this and 
repented should receive remission of their sins through 
this faith in him. Or, as St. Mark has it, chap. 16:15, 
“Go into all the world and preach the gospel to every — 
creature; he that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not, shall be damned,” 
ver. 16. What the “gospel,” or “good news,” was, we 
have showed already, viz., the happy tidings of the 
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‘üns {Messiah being come. Ver. 20, And “they went forth 
Witt fand preached everywhere, the Lord working with them 
èd no fand confirming the word with signs following.” What 
t Mis- [the “word” was they preached and the Lord confirmed 
rd Fwith miracles, we have seen already out of the history 
‘the fof their Acts.‘? I have already given an account of 
4]: |their preaching everywhere, as it is recorded in the 
‘Acts, except some few places where the kingdom of 
“the Messiah” is mentioned under the name of “the 
{which {kingdom of God,” which I forbore to set down, till 
hes [I had made it plain out of the evangelists that that was 
tiir fno other but the kingdom of the Messiah. 
i 162. It may be seasonable therefore now to add to 
those sermons we have formerly seen of St. Paul 
nisin | (Wherein he preached no other article of faith, but 
valj that “Jesus was the Messiah,” the King who, being 
risen from the dead, now reigneth and shall more 
publicly manifest his kingdom, in judging the world 
them, | at the last day), what further is left upon record of 
awi | his preaching. Acts 19:8, at Ephesus, “Paul went into 
sand, | the synagogues, and spake boldly for the space of three 
ion, | months, disputing and persuading concerning the king- 
dad] dom of God.” And, Acts 20:25, at Miletus he thus 
al | takes leave of the elders of Ephesus: “And now, be- 
cen | Hold, I know that ye all, among whom I have gone 
smd | preaching the kingdom of God, shall see my face no 
uh | More.” What this preaching the kingdom of God was, 
i | he tells you, ver. 20,21, 


| I have kept nothing back from you which was profit- 
i able unto you, but have showed you and have taught 
you publicly and from house to house, testifying both 
S. "i to the Jews and to the Greeks, repentance toward God, 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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And so again, Acts 28:23,24: 


When they [the Jews at Rome] had appointed him 
[Paul] a day, there came many to him into his lodging, 


to whom he expounded and testified the kingdom of ; 
God, persuading them concerning Jesus, both out of the | 
law of Moses and out of the prophets, from morning | 
to evening. And some believed the things which were | 


spoken, and some believed not. 


And the history of the Acts is concluded with this 
account of St. Paul’s preaching: “And Paul dwelt two 
whole years in his own hired house and received all 
that came in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God 
and teaching those things which concern the Lord 
Jesus the Messiah.” We may therefore here apply the 
same conclusion to the history of our Savior written 
by the evangelists, and to the history of the apostles 
written in the Acts, which St. John does to his own 
Gospel, chap. 20:30,31, “Many other signs did Jesus 
before his disciples” (and in many other places the 
apostles preached the same doctrine) “which are not 
written” in these books, “but these are written that you 
may believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, 
and that believing you may have life in his name.” 
163. What St. John thought necessary and sufficient 
to be believed for the attaining eternal life, he here 
tells us. And this is not the first dawning of the gospel 
(when, perhaps, some will be apt to think less was 
required to be believed than after the doctrine of faith 
and mystery of salvation was more fully explained in 
the epistles written by the apostles) for it is to be 
remembered that St. John says this, not as soon as 
Christ was ascended, for these words, with the rest of 
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St. John’s gospel, were not written till many years after 
not only the other Gospels and St. Luke’s history of 
the Acts, but in all appearance, after all the epistles 
written by the other apostles. So that above threescore 
years after our Savior’s passion (for so long after, both 
Epiphanius and St. Jerome assure us, this Gospel was 
written) St. John knew nothing else required to be 


believed, for the attaining of life, but that “Jesus is the 


Messiah, the Son of God.” 

164. To this, it is likely, it will be objected by some, 
that to believe only that Jesus of Nazareth is the Mes- 
siah is but a historical, not a justifying or saving, faith. 

165. To which I answer that I allow to the makers 
of systems”? and their followers to invent and use what 
distinctions they please and to call things by what 
names they think fit. But I cannot allow to them, or to 
any man, an authority to make a religion for me or to 
alter that which God hath revealed. And if they please 
to call the believing that which our Savior and his 
apostles preached and proposed alone to be believed, 
an historical faith, they have their liberty. But they 
must have a care, how they deny it to be a justifying 
or saving faith, when our Savior and his apostles have 
declared it so to be, and taught no other which men 
should receive and whereby they should be made be- 
lievers unto eternal life, unless they can so far make 
bold with our Savior, for the sake of their beloved sys- 
tems, as to say that he forgot what he came into the 
world for, and that he and his apostles did not instruct 
people right in the way and mysteries of salvation. For 
that this is the sole doctrine pressed and required to 


| be believed in the whole tenor of our Savior’s and his 


apostles’ preaching, we have showed through the whole 
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history of the evangelists and the Acts. And I challenge 


them to show that there was any other doctrine upon | a 


their assent to which, or disbelief of it, men were pro- 
nounced believers or unbelievers, and accordingly re- 
ceived into the church of Christ, as members of his 
body, as far as mere believing could make them so, 
or else kept out of it. This was the only gospel-article 
of faith which was preached to them. And if nothing 
else was preached everywhere, the apostle’s argument 
will hold against any other articles of faith to be be- 
lieved under the gospel, Rom. 10:14, “How shall they 
believe that whereof they have not heard?” For to 
preach any other doctrines necessary to be believed, we 
do not find that anybody was sent. 

166. Perhaps it will further be urged that this is not 
a “saving faith,” because such a faith as this the devils 
may have, and it was plain that they had, for they be- 
lieved and declared “Jesus to be the Messiah.” And 
St. James, chap. 2:19, tells us, “The devils believe and 
tremble,” and yet they shall not be saved. To which I 
answer: 1. That they could not be saved by any faith, 
to whom it was not proposed as a means of salvation, 
nor ever promised to be counted for righteousness. 
This was an act of grace shown only to mankind. God 
dealt so favorably with the posterity of Adam that if 
they would believe Jesus to be the Messiah, the prom- 
ised King and Savior, and perform what other condi- 
tions were required of them by the covenant of grace, 
God would justify them because of this belief. He 
would account this faith to them for righteousness and 
look on it as making up the defects of their disobedi- 
ence, which being thus supplied by what was taken in- 
stead of it, they were looked on as just or righteous, 
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and so inherited eternal life. But this favor shown to 
mankind was never offered to the fallen angels. They 
had no such proposals made to them, and therefore 
whatever of this kind was proposed to men, it availed 
not devils, whatever they performed of it. This cove- 
_ nant of grace was never offered to them. 

167. 2. I answer that, though the devils believed, 
they could not be saved by the covenant of grace be- 
cause they performed not the other condition required 
in it, altogether as necessary to be performed as this of 
believing—and that is repentance. Repentance is as 
absolute a condition of the covenant of grace as faith, 
and as necessary to be performed as that. John the 
Baptist, who was to prepare the way for the Messiah, 
“Preached the baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins,” Mark 1:4. 

168. As John began his preaching with “Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” Matt. 3:2, so 
did our Savior begin his, Matt. 4:17, “From that time 
began Jesus to preach and to say Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” Or as St. Mark has it in 
that parallel place, Mark 1:14,15, “Now after that 
John was put in prison, Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God and say- 
ing, The time is fulfilled and the kingdom of God is 
at hand; repent ye, and believe the gospel.” This was 
not only the beginning of his preaching, but the sum 
of all that he did preach, viz., that men should repent 
and believe the good tidings which he brought them: 
that “the time was fulfilled” for the coming of the 
Messiah. And this was what his apostles preached 
when he sent them out, Mark 6:12, “And they, going 
out, preached that men should repent.” Believing Jesus 
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to be the Messiah and repenting were so necessary and 
fundamental parts of the covenant of grace that one of 
them alone is often put for both. For here St. Mark 
mentions nothing but their preaching repentance, as 
St. Luke, in the parallel place, chap. 9:6, mentions 
nothing but their evangelizing or preaching the good 
news of the kingdom of the Messiah; and St. Paul 
often in his epistles puts faith for the whole duty of 
a Christian. But yet the tenor of the gospel is what 
Christ declares, Luke 12:3,5, “Unless ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish.” And in the parable of the 
rich man in hell delivered by our Savior, Luke 16, 
repentance alone is the means proposed of avoiding 
that place of torment, ver. 30,31. And what the tenor 
of the doctrine which should be preached to the world 
should be, he tells his apostles after his resurrection, 
Luke 24:47, viz., that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached “in his name,” who was the 
Messiah. And accordingly believing Jesus to be the 
Messiah and repenting was what the apostles preached. 
So Peter began, Acts 2:38, “Repent and be baptized.” 
These two things were required for the remission of 
sins, viz., entering themselves in the kingdom of God, 
and owning and professing themselves to be the sub- 
jects of Jesus, whom they believed to be the Messiah 
and received as their Lord and King, for that was to be 
“baptized in his name’”—baptism being an initiating 
ceremony, known to the Jews, whereby those, who 
leaving heathenism and professing a submission to the - 
law of Moses, were received into the commonwealth of 
Israel. And so it was made use of by our Savior, to be 
that solemn visible act whereby those who believed 
him to be the Messiah, received him as their king, and 
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professed obedience to him, were admitted as subjects 
into his kingdom, which in the gospel is called “the 
kingdom of God” and in the Acts and epistles, often 
by another name, viz., the “church.” 

169. The same St. Peter preaches again to the 
Jews, Acts 3:19, “Repent and be converted, that your 
sins may be blotted out.” 

170. What this repentance was which the new 
covenant required as one of the conditions to be per- 
formed by all those who should receive the benefits of 
that covenant is plain in the Scripture, to be not only 
a sorrow for sins past, but (what is a natural conse- 
quence of such sorrow, if it be real) a turning from 
them into a new and contrary life. And so they are 


joined together, Acts 3:19, “Repent and turn about,” 


or as we render it, “be converted.” And Acts 26:20, 
“Repent and turn to God.” 

171. And sometimes “turning about” is put alone 
to signify repentance, Matt. 13:15, Luke 22:32, which 
in other words is well expressed by “newness of life.” 
For it being certain that he who is really sorry for his 
sins and abhors them will turn from them and forsake 
them; either of these acts, which have so natural a 
connection one with another, may be, and is, often put 
for both together. Repentance is a hearty sorrow for 
our past misdeeds and a sincere resolution and en- 
deavor, to the utmost of our power, to conform all our 
actions to the law of God. So that repentance does not 
consist in a single act of sorrow (though that being 
the first and leading act, gives denomination to the 
whole) but in “doing works meet for repentance,” in 
a sincere obedience to the law of Christ the remainder 
of our lives. This was called for by John the Baptist, 
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the preacher of repentance, Matt. 3:8, “Bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance.” And by St. Paul here, | 
Acts 26:20, “Repent and turn to God, and do works 
meet for repentance.” There are works to follow be- 
longing to repentance, as well as sorrow for what is | 
past. 

172. These two, faith and repentance, 1.e., believing | 
Jesus to be the Messiah and a good life, are the in- | 
dispensable conditions of the new covenant, to be per- 
formed by all those who would obtain eternal life. The | 
reasonableness, or rather necessity of which, that we 


may the better comprehend, we must a little look back Jin 


to what was said in the beginning. 


173. Adam being the son of God, and so St. Luke N 


calls him, chap. 3:38, had this part also of the likeness 
and image of his Father, viz., that he was immortal. 
But Adam, transgressing the command given him by 
his heavenly Father, incurred the penalty, forfeited 
that state of immortality, and became mortal. After 
this, Adam begot children, but they were “in his own 
likeness, after his own image’—mortal, like their 
father. 


174. God nevertheless, out of his infinite mercy, } ap 


willing to bestow eternal life on mortal men, sends 
Jesus Christ into the world, who being conceived in 
the womb of a virgin (that had not known man) by — 
the immediate power of God, was properly the Son 
of God, according to what the angel declared unto his 
mother, Luke 1:30-35, “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee; therefore also that holy thing which shall | 
be born of thee shall be called the SON OF GOD.” 
So that being the Son of God, he was, like the Father, 
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immortal—as he tells us, John 5:26, “As the Father 
hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to 
have life in himself.” 

175. And that immortality is a part of that image, 
wherein those (who were the immediate sons of God, 
so as to have no other father) were made like their 
father, appears probable, not only from the places in 
Genesis concerning Adam, above taken notice of, but 
seems to me also to be intimated in some expressions 
concerning Jesus the Son of God in the New Testa- 
ment, [as in] Col. 1:15, he is called “the image of the 
invisible God.” Invisible seems put in to obviate any 
gross imagination that he (as images used to do) rep- 
resented God in any corporeal or visible resemblance. 
And there is farther subjoined, to lead us into the 
meaning of it, “The first-born of every creature,” 
which is farther explained, ver. 18, where he is termed 
“The first-born from the dead,” thereby making out, 
and showing himself, to be the image of the invisible, 
that death should have no power over him, but, being 
the Son of God, and not having forfeited that sonship 
by any transgression, was the heir of eternal life, as 
Adam should have been, had he continued in his filial 
duty. In the same sense the apostle seems to use the 
word image in other places, viz., Rom. 8:29, “Whom 
he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
first-born among many brethren.” This image to which 
they were conformed seems to be immortality and 
eternal life, for it is remarkable that in both these 
places St. Paul speaks of the resurrection, and that 
Christ was “the first-born among many brethren,” 
he being by birth the Son of God, and the others only 
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by adoption, as we see in this same chapter, ver. | 
15-17: 


Ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we } : 5" 


cry, Abba, Father; the Spirit itself bearing witness with | 
our spirit that we are the children of God. And if | 


children, then heirs, and joint-heirs with Christ, if so | 


be that we suffer with him, that we may also be glorified 
together. 


And hence we see that our Savior vouchsafes to call 
those, who at the day of judgment are through him 


entering into eternal life, his brethren, Matt. 25:40, | 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren.” May we not in this find a rea- 
son why God so frequently in the New Testament, 


and so seldom, if at all, in the Old, is mentioned under | 


the single title of THE FATHER? And therefore our 
Savior says, Matt. 11[:27], “No man knoweth the 
Father save the Son and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal him.” God has now a Son again in the 
world, the first-born of many brethren, who all now, 
by the Spirit of adoption, can say, Abba, Father. And 
we, by adoption, being for his sake made his brethren 
and the sons of God, come to share in that inheritance 
which was his natural right—he being by birth the 
Son of God—which inheritance is eternal life. And 
again, ver. 23 [Rom. 8], “We groan within ourselves, 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 


body,” whereby is plainly meant, the change of these , 
frail mortal bodies into the spiritual immortal bodies © 


at the resurrection, “when this mortal shall have put 
on immortality,’ I Cor. 15:54, which in that chapter, 
ver. 42-44, he farther expresses thus: 
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So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in 
corruption; it is raised in corruption; it is sown in dis- 
honor; it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness; it is 
raised in power; it is sown a natural body; it is raised 
a spiritual body, etc. 


To which he subjoins ver. 49, “As we have borne the 
image of the earthy,” (i.e., as we have been mortal, 
like earthy Adam, our father from whom we are de- 


-scended, when he was turned out of paradise), “we 


shall also bear the image of the heavenly,” into whose 
sonship and inheritance being adopted, we shall at the 
resurrection, receive the adoption we expect, “even the 
redemption of our bodies,” and after his image, which 
is the image of the Father, become immortal. Hear 
what he says himself, Luke 20: 25,36: 


They who shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world and the resurrection from the dead, neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage. Neither can they die 
any more, for they are equal to the angels, and are the 
SONS OF GOD, being the sons of the resurrection. 


And he that shall read St. Paul’s arguing, Acts 
13:32,33, will find that the great evidence that 
Jesus was the “Son of God” was his resurrection. Then 
the image of his Father appeared in him when he 
visibly entered into the state of immortality. For thus 
the apostle reasons: 


We preach to you, how that the promise which was 
made to our fathers, God hath fulfilled the same in us, 
in that he hath raised up Jesus again; as it is also 
written in the second Psalm, Thou art my Son; this day 
have I begotten thee. 
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176. This may serve a little to explain the immor- 
tality of the sons of God, who are in this like their 
Father, made after his image and likeness. But that 
our Savior was so, he himself farther declares, John 
10:18, where, speaking of his life, he says, “No man | 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself; I have 
the power to lay it down, and I have the power to take 
it up again.” Which he could not have had, if he had 
been a mortal man, the son of a man, of the seed of 
Adam, or else had by any transgression forfeited his 
life. For “the wages of sin is death”; and he that hath 
incurred death for his own transgression cannot lay 
down his life for another, as our Savior professes he 
did. For he was the just one, Acts 7:52 and 22:14, 
“who knew no sin,” II Cor. 5:21; “who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth.” 7! And thus, 
“As by man came death, so by man came the resurrec- 
tion from the dead. For as in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” °° 

177. For this laying down his life for others, our 
Savior tells us, John 10:17, “Therefore does my 
Father love me because I lay down my life, that I 
might take it again.” And thus his obedience and suf- 
fering was rewarded with a kingdom, which he tells 
us, Luke 22:[29], “his Father had appointed unto 
him,” and which, it is evident out of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, chap. 12:2, he had regard to in his suffer- 
ings: “Who for the joy that was set before him, en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down © 
at the right hand of the throne of God.” Which king- 
dom, given him upon this account of his obedience, | | 
suffering, and death, he himself takes notice of in these 
words, John 17:1-4: 
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Jesus lifted up his eyes to heaven and said, Father, 
the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
glorify thee, as thou hast given him power over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him. And this is life eternal, that they may know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus the Messiah, whom 
thou hast sent. I have glorified thee on earth; I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do. 


And St. Paul, in his epistle to the Philippians, chap. 
2:8-11: 


He humbled himself and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him and given him a name that is above 
every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things on earth, 
and things under the earth, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord. 


178. Thus God, we see, designed his Son Jesus 
Christ a kingdom, an everlasting kingdom in heaven. 
But though, “as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
be made alive,” and all men shall return to life again 
at the last day, yet all men having sinned and thereby 
“come short of the glory of God,” as St. Paul assures 
us, Rom 3:23, i.e., not attaining to the heavenly king- 
dom of the Messiah, which is often called the glory 
of God (as may be seen, Rom. 5:2 and 15:7 and 2:7; 
Matt. 16:27; Mark 8:38. For no one who is unright- 
eous, i.e., comes short of perfect righteousness, shall 
be admitted into the eternal life of that kingdom, as 
is declared, I Cor. 6:9, “The unrighteous shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” ), and death, the wages of 
sin, being the portion of all those who had transgressed 
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the righteous law of God, the Son of God would in 
vain have come into the world to lay the foundation of 
a kingdom and gather a select people out of the world, 
if (they being found guilty at their appearance before 
the judgment-seat of the righteous Judge of all men 
at the last day), instead of entrance into eternal life 
in the kingdom he had prepared for them, they should 
receive death (the just reward of sin which everyone 
of them was guilty of), this second death would have 
left him no subjects, and instead of those ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, there 
would not have been one left him to sing praises unto 
his name, saying, “Blessing and honor and glory and 
power be unto him that sitteth on the throne, and unto 
the Lamb forever and ever.” God therefore, out of his 
mercy to mankind and for the erecting of the kingdom 
of his Son and furnishing it with subjects out of every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation, proposed 
to the children of men, that as many of them as would 
believe Jesus his Son (whom he sent into the world) 
to be the Messiah, the promised deliverer, and would 
receive him for their king and ruler, should have all 
their past sins, disobedience, and rebellion forgiven 
them; and if for the future they lived in a sincere obe- 
dience to his law to the utmost of their power, the sins 
of human frailty for the time to come, as well as all 
those of their past lives, should, for his Son’s sake, 
because they gave themselves up to him to be his sub- 
jects, be forgiven them—and so their faith, which 
made them to be baptized into his name (i.e., enroll 
themselves in the kingdom of Jesus the Messiah and 
profess themselves his subjects and consequently live 
by the laws of his kingdom) should be accounted to 
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them for righteousness (i.e., should supply the defects 
of a scanty obedience in the sight of God, who, count- 
ing faith to them for righteousness, or complete obedi- 
ence, did thus justify, or make them just, and thereby 
capable of eternal life). 

179. Now, that this is the faith for which God of 
his free grace justifies sinful man (for “it is God alone 
that justifieth,’ Rom. 8:33;3:26), we have already © 
showed, by observing through all the history of our 
Savior and the apostles, recorded in the evangelists 
and in the Acts, what he and his apostles preached 
and proposed to be believed. We shall show now that 
besides believing him to be the Messiah, their King, it 
was further required that those who would have the 
privilege, advantage, and deliverance of his kingdom, 
should enter themselves into it, and by baptism being 
made denizens and solemnly incorporated into that 
kingdom, live as became subjects obedient to the laws 
of it. For if they believed him to be the Messiah, their 
King, but would not obey his laws and would not have 
him to reign over them, they were but the greater 
rebels, and God would not justify them for a faith that 
did but increase their guilt and oppose diametrically 
the kingdom and design’ of the Messiah, “who gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us from all in- 
iquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zeal- 
ous of good works,” Titus 2:14. And therefore St. 
Paul tells the Galatians that that which availeth is 
faith, but “faith working by love.” [5:6] And that faith 
without works, i.e., the works of sincere obedience to 
the law and will of Christ, is not sufficient for our justi- 
fication, St. James shows at large, chap. 2. 

180. Neither, indeed, could it be otherwise; for life, 
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eternal life, being the reward of justice or righteous- 
ness only appointed by the righteous God (who is of 
purer eyes than to behond iniquity) to those who only 
had no taint or infection of sin upon them, it is im- 
possible that he should justify those who had no regard 
to justice at all, whatever they believed. This would 
have been to encourage iniquity, contrary to the purity 
of his nature, and to have condemned that eternal law 
of right, which is holy, just, and good, of which no one 
precept or rule is abrogated or repealed, nor indeed 
can be while God is a holy, just, and righteous God, 
and man a rational creature. The duties of that law, 
arising from the constitution of his very nature, are of 
eternal obligation; nor can it be taken away or dis- 
pensed with without changing the nature of things, 
overturning the measures of right and wrong, and 
thereby introducing and authorizing irregularity, con- 
fusion, and disorder in the world. Christ’s coming into 
the world was not for such an end as that; but, on the 
contrary, to reform the corrupt state of degenerate 
man and, out of those who would mend their lives and 
bring forth fruit meet for repentance, erect a new 
kingdom. 

181. This is the law of that kingdom, as well as of 
all mankind, and that law by which all men shall be 
judged at the last day. Only those who have believed 
Jesus to be the Messiah and have taken him to be their 
King with a sincere endeavor after righteousness, in 
obeying his law, shall have their past sins not imputed 
to them and shall have that faith taken instead of 
obedience, where frailty and weakness made them 
transgress and sin prevailed after conversion, in those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness (or perfect 
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obedience) and do not allow themselves in acts of 
disobedience and rebellion against the laws of that 
kingdom they are entered into. 

182. He did not expect, it is true, a perfect obedi- 
ence, void of slips and falls; he knew our make and the 
weakness of our constitution too well and was sent 
with a supply for that defect. Besides, perfect obedi- 
ence was the righteousness of the law of works, and 
then the reward would be of debt and not of grace; 
and to such there was no need of faith to be imputed 
to them for righteousness. They stood upon their own 
legs, were just already, and needed no allowance to be 
made for them for believing Jesus to be the Messiah, 
taking him for their king, and becoming his subjects. 
But that Christ does require obedience, sincere obedi- 
ence, is evident from the law he himself delivers (un- 
less he can be supposed to give and inculcate laws, 
only to have them disobeyed) and from the sentence 
he will pass when he comes to judge. 

183. The faith required was: to believe Jesus to be 
the Messiah, the Anointed, who had been promised 
by God to the world. Among the Jews (to whom the 
promises and prophecies of the Messiah were more 
immediately delivered) anointing was used to three 
sorts of persons at their inauguration, whereby they 
were set apart to three great offices, viz., of priests, 
prophets, and kings. Though these three offices be in 
Holy Writ attributed to our Savior, yet I do not re- 
member that he anywhere assumes to himself the title 
of a priest or mentions anything relating to his priest- 
hood, nor does he speak of his being a prophet but 
very sparingly, and only once or twice, as it were by 
the by; but the gospel, or the good news of the king- 
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dom of the Messiah, is what he preaches everywhere 
and makes it his great business to publish to the world. 
This he did, not only as most agreeable to the expecta- 
tion of the Jews, who looked for their Messiah, chiefly 
as coming in power to be their king and deliverer, but 
as it best answered the chief end of his coming, which 
was to be a king, and as such, to be received by those 
who would be his subjects in the kingdom which he 
came to erect. And though he. took not directly on 
himself the title of King until he was in custody, and 
in the hands of Pilate, yet it is plain [that] “King” and 
“King of Israel” were the familiar and received titles 
of the Messiah. See John 1:49; Luke 19:38 compared 
with Matt. 21:9; Mark 11:9; John 12:13; Matt. 21:5; 
Luke 23:2 compared with Matt. 27:11 and John 
18:33-37; Mark 15:12 compared with Matt. 27:22, 
42. 

184. What those were to do who believed him to 
be the Messiah and received him for their king, that 
they might be admitted to be partakers with him of his 
kingdom in glory, we shall best know by the laws he 
gives them and requires them to obey, and by the sen- 
tence which he himself will give, when, sitting on his 
throne, they shall all appear at his tribunal, to receive 
every one his doom from the mouth of this righteous 
Judge of all men. 

185. What he proposed to his followers to be be- 
lieved, we have already seen, by examining his and his 
apostles’ preaching step by step all through the history 
of the four evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles. 
The same method will best and plainest show us 
whether he required of those who believed him to be 
the Messiah anything besides that faith, and what is 
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was. For, he being a king, we shall see by his com- 
mands what he expects from his subjects; for, if he 
did not expect obedience from them, his commands 
would be but mere mockery, and if there were no 
punishments for the transgressors of them, his laws 
would not be the laws of a king, and that authority 
to command and power to chastise the disobedient, 
but empty talk, without force and without influence. 

186. We shall therefore from his injunctions (if any 
such there be) see what he has made necessary to be 
performed by all those who shall be received into 
eternal life in his kingdom prepared in the heavens. 
And in this we cannot be deceived. What we have 
from his own mouth, especially if repeated over and 
over again in different places and expressions, will be 
past doubt and controversy. I shall pass by all that is 
said by St. John Baptist, or any other before our 
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imo f Savior’s entry upon his ministry and public promulga- 
¿itf tion of the laws of his kingdom. 
of his 187. He began his preaching with a command to 


repent, as St. Matthew tells us, 4:17, “From that time 
Jesus began to preach, saying, Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” And Luke 5:32, he tells 
the scribes and Pharisees, “I came not to call the right- 
eous” (those who were truly so needed no help; they 
had a right to the tree of life) “but sinners to re- 
pentance.” 

188. In his sermon, as it is called, in the mount, 
Luke 6 and Matt. 5, etc., he commands they should 
be exemplary in good works: “Let your light so shine 
amongst men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven,” Matt. 5:15. 
And that they might know what he came for and what 
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he expected of them, he tells them, ver. 17-20, “Think 
not that I am come to dissolve,” or loosen, “the law or 
the prophets; I am not come to dissolve,” or loosen, 
“but to make it full,” or complete, by giving it you in 
its true and strict sense. Here we see he confirms and 
at once re-enforces all the moral precepts in the Old 
Testament. “For verily I say unto you, Till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be done. Whosoever there- 
fore shall break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least (i.e., as 
it is interpreted, shall not be at all) in the kingdom 
of heaven.” Ver. 21, “I say unto you, that except your 
righteousness,” i.e., your performance of the eternal 
law of right, “shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” And then he goes on to make 
good what he said, ver. 17, viz., “That he was come 
to complete the law,” viz., by giving it full and clear 
sense, free from corrupt and loosening glosses of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ver. 22-26. He tells them that 
not only murder, but causeless anger, and so much as 
words of contempt, were forbidden. He commands 
them to be reconciled and kind toward their adversar- 
ies, and that upon pain of condemnation. In the fol- 
lowing part of his sermon, which is to be read [in] 
Luke 6, and more at large [in] Matthew 5,6, [and] 7, 
he not only forbids actual uncleanness, but all irregu- 
lav desires, upon pain of hell-fire; causless divorces; 
swearing in conversation, as well as forswearing in 
judgment; revenge; retaliation; ostentation of charity, 
of devotion, and of fasting; repetitions in prayer; cov- 
etousness; worldly care; censorlousness—and on the 
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other side commands loving our enemies, doing good 
to those that hate us, blessing those that curse us, pray- 
ing for those that despitefully use us, patience and 
meekness under injuries, forgiveness, liberality, com- 
passion—and closes all his particular injunctions with 
this general golden rule, Matt. 7:12, “All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do you 
even so to them; for this is the law and the prophets.” 
And to show how much he was in earnest and expects 
obedience to these laws, he tells them, Luke 6:35, 
that if they obey, “great shall be their reward”; they 
“shall be called the sons of the Highest.” And to all 
this, in the conclusion he adds the solemn sanction: 
“Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
that I say?” It is vain for you to take me for the Mes- 
siah your King, unless you obey me. “Not everyone 
who calls me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven,” or be the sons of God, “but he that doth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven.” To such 
disobedient subjects, though they have prophesied and 
done miracles in my name, I shall say at the day of 
judgment, “Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity; 
{ know you not.” 

189. When, Matt. 12, he was told that his mother 
and brethren sought to speak with him, ver. 49, 
“Stretching out his hands to his disciples, he said, Be- 
hold my mother and my brethren; for whosoever shall 
de the will of my Father who is in heaven, he is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.” They could not be 
children of the adoption and fellow-heirs with him of 
eternal life, who cid not do the will of his heavenly 
Father. 

190. [In] Matt. 15, anc Mark 6, the Pharisees find- 
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ing fault that his disciples eat with unclean hands, he 
makes this declaration to his apostles: 


Do ye not perceive that whatsoever from without 
entereth into a man cannot defile him, because it 
entereth not into his heart, but his belly? That which 
cometh out of the man, that defileth the man; for from 
within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, false witnesses, 
covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil 
eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness. All these ill things 
come from within, and defile a man. 


191. He commands self-denial and the exposing 
ourselves to suffering and danger, rather than to deny 
or disown him—and this upon pain of losing our souls, 
which are of more worth than all the world. This we 
may read, Matt. 16:24-27, and the parallel places, 
Mark 8, and Luke 9. 

192. The apostles disputing among, who should be 
greatest in the kingdom of the Messiah, Matt. 18:1, he 
thus determines the controversy, Mark 9:35, “If any- 
one would be first, let him be last of all and servant 
of all,” and setting a child before them, adds, Matt. 
18:3, “Verily I say unto you, unless ye turn and be- 
come as children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

193. Matt. 181511617 and] ver "2M 22]: 


If thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone; if he shall 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will 
not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
may be established. And if he shall neglect to hear 
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them, tell it to the church; but if he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as an heathen and 
publican... . 

Peter said, Lord, how often shall my brother sin 
against me and I forgive him? Till seven times? Jesus 
said unto him, I say not unto thee until seven times, 
but until seventy times seven. 


And then ends the parable of the servant, who being 
himself forgiven, was rigorous to his fellow-servant, 
with these words, ver. 34: 


and his Lord was wroth and delivered him to the tor- 
mentors till he should pay all that was due him. So like- 
wise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if you 
from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses. 


194. Luke 10:25, to the lawyer asking him, “What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?” he said, “What is 
written in the law? How readest thou?” He answered, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy strength and with 
all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” Jesus said, 
“This do, and thou shalt live.” And when the lawyer, 
upon our Savior’s parable of the good Samaritan, was 
forced to confess that he that showed mercy was his 
neighbor, Jesus dismissed him with this charge, ver. 
37, “Go, and do thou likewise.” 

195. Luke 11:41, “Give alms of such things as ye 
have; behold, all things are clean unto you.” 

196. Luke 12:15, “Take heed and beware of cov- 
etousness.” Ver. 22, “Be not solicitous what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink, nor what ye shall put on”; 
be not fearful or apprehensive of want, [ver. 32-48], 


Cs 
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for it is your Father’s pleasure to give you a kingdom. 
Sell that ye have, and give alms, and provide yourselves 
bags that wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not, . . . for where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also. Let your loins be girded, and your 
lights burning, and ye yourselves like unto men that 
wait for the Lord, when he wil! return. . . . Biessed 
are those servants whom the Lord, when he cometh, 
shall find watching. . . . Blessed is that servant whom 
the Lord having made a ruler of his household, to give 
them their portion of meat in due season, the Lord, 
when he cometh, shall find so doing. Of a truth I say 
unto you, that he will make him ruler over all that he 
hath. But if that servant say in his heart, my Lord 
delayeth his coming, and shall begin to beat the men- 
servants and maidens, and to eat and drink, and to be 
drunken, the Lord of the servant will come in a day 
when he looketh not for him, and at an hour when he 
is not aware, and will cut him in sunder, and will 
appoint him a portion with unbelievers. And that 
servant who knew his Lord’s will, and prepared not 
himself, neither did according to his will, shali be 
beaten with many stripes. But he that knew not, and 
did commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten 
with few stripes. For unto whosoever much is given, of 
him shall much be required; and to whom men have 
committed much, of him they will ask the more. 


197. Luke 14:11, Whosoever exalteth himself shall 
be abased, and he that humbleth himself shail be 
exalted. 


198. Ver. 12, When thou maketh a dinner or supper, 
call not thy friends or thy brethren or thy kinsmen nor 
thy neighbors, lest they bid you again, and a recompense 
be made thee. But when thou makest a feast, call the 
poor and maimed, the lame and the blind, and thou 
shalt be blessed, for they cannot recompense thee, for 
thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the 
just. 
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199. Ver. 33, So likewise, whosoever he be of you 
that is not ready to forego all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple. 


200. Luke 16:9, I say unto you, make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that when 
ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions. If ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches? 
And if ye have not been faithful in that which is 
another man’s, who shall give you that which is your 
own? 


201. Luke 17:3, If thy brother trespass against thee, 
rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive him. And if he 
trespass against thee seven times in a day, and seven 
times in a day turn again unto thee, saying, I repent, 
thou shalt forgive him. 


202. Luke 18:1, He spoke a parable to them to this 
end, that men ought always to pray and not to faint. 


203. Ver. 18, One comes to him and asks him, say- 
ing, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? Jesus 
said unto him, If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments. He says, Which? Jesus said, Thou 
knowest the commandments. Thou shalt not kill; thou 
shalt not commit adultery; thou shalt not steal; thou 
shalt not bear false witness; defraud not; honor thy 
father and thy mother; and thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. He said, All these have I observed from my 
youth. Jesus hearing this, loved him, and said unto him, 
Yet lackest thou one thing: sell all thou hast and give 
it to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; 
and come, follow me.?? 


To understand this right, we must take notice that this 
young man asks our Savior what he must do to be ad- 
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mitted effectually into the kingdom of the Messiah. | 
The Jews believed that when the Messiah came, those | 
of their nation that received him would not die, but © 
that they (with those who, being dead, should then be 
raised again by him), should enjoy life with him. Our | 
Savior, in answer to this demand, tells the young man 
that to obtain the eternal life of the kingdom of the | 
Messiah, he must keep the commandments. And then 
enumerating several of the precepts of the law, the — 
young man says [that] he had observed these from 
his childhood—for which, the text tells us, Jesus loved | 
him. But our Savior, to try whether in earnest he be- | 
lieved him to be the Messiah and resolved to take him ; 
to be his King and to obey him as such, bids him give © 
all he has to the poor, and come and follow him, and 
he should have treasure in heaven. This I look on to be | 
the meaning of the place; this (selling all he had and 
giving it to the poor) not being a standing law of his 
kingdom, but a probationary command to this young 
man, to try whether he truly believed him to be the 
Messiah, and was ready to obey his commands, and 
relinquish all to follow him, when he, his Prince, re- 
quired it. 

204. And therefore we see, Luke 19:14, where our 
Savior takes notice of the Jews not receiving him as 
the Messiah, he expresses it thus: “We will not have 
this man reign over us.” It is not enough to believe him 
to be the Messiah, unless we also obey his laws and 
take him to be our king to reign over us. ) 

205. Matt. 22:11-13, he that had not on the wed- | 
ding-garment, though he accepted of the invitation and 
came to the wedding, was cast into outer darkness. By © 
the wedding-garment it is evident [that] good works 
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are meant here; that wedding-garment of fine linen, 


| clean and white, which we are told, Rev. 19:8, is the 


duadpata, “righteous acts of the saints,” or, as St. 
Paul calls it, Eph. 4:1, “The walking worthy of the 
vocation wherewith we are called.” This appears from 
the parable itself: “The kingdom of heaven,” says our 
Savior, ver. 2, “is like unto a king who made a mar- 
riage for his son.” And here he distinguished those 


: who were invited into three sorts: 1. Those who were 


invited and came not, i.e., those who had the gospel, 
the good news of the kingdom of God proposed to 
them, but believed not. 2. Those who came but had 


not on the wedding-garment, i.e., believed Jesus to be 


the Messiah, but were not new clad (as I may say so) 
with a true repentance and amendment of life, nor 
adorned with those virtues which the apostle, Col. 3, 
requires to be put on. 3. Those who were invited, did 
come, and had on the wedding-garment, i.e., heard 
the gospel, believed Jesus to be the Messiah, and 
sincerely obeyed his laws. These three sorts are plainly 
designed here; whereof the last only were the blessed, 
who were to enjoy the kingdom prepared for them. 


206. Matt. 23, Be not ye called Rabbi, for one is 
your Master, even the Messiah, and ye are all brethren. 
And call no man your father upon the earth, for one 
is your Father which is in heaven. Neither be ye called 
masters, for one is your Master, even the Messiah. But 
he that is greatest amongst you shall be your servant. 
And whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased, and 
he that shall humble himself shall be exalted. 


207. Luke 21:34, Take heed to yourselves, lest your 
hearts be at any time overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness and cares of this life. 
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208. Luke 22:25, He said unto them, The kings of © 
the Gentiles exercise lordship over them, and they that 
exercise authority upon them are called benefactors. 
But ye shall not be so. But he that is greatest among 
you, let him be as the younger; and he that is chief, 
as he that doth serve. 


209. John 13:34, A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another, as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another. By this shall all men know — 
that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another. 


This command, of loving one another, is repeated 
again, chap. 15:12 and 17. 


210. John 14:15, If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments. Ver. 21, He that hath my commandments, and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; he that loveth 
me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him — 
and manifest myself to him. Ver. 23, If a man loveth 
me he will keep my words. Ver. 24, He that loveth me 
not, keepeth not my sayings. 


211. John 15:8, In this is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples. Ver. 14, 
Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. 


212. Thus we see our Savior not only confirmed 
the moral Jaw and, clearing it from the corrupt glosses 
of the scribes and Pharisees, showed the strictness as 
well as obligation of its injunctions; but moreover, 
upon occasion, requires the obedience of his disciples 
tc several of the commands he afres lays upon them, 
with the enforcement of unspeakable rewards and © 
punishments in another world, according to their _ 
obedience or disobedience. There is not, I think any 
of the duties of morality which he has not, somewhere 
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or other, by himself and his apostles, inculcated over 
and over again to his followers in express terms. And 
is it for nothing that he is so instant with them to bring 
forth fruit? Does he, their King, command, and is it 
an indifferent thing? Or will their happiness or misery 
not at all depend on it, whether they obey or no? They 
were required to believe him to be the Messiah, which 
faith is of grace promised to be reckoned to them for 
the completing of their righteousness wherein it was 
defective; but righteousness, or obedience to the law 
of God, was their great business, which if they could 
have attained by their own performances, there would 
have been no need for this gracious allowance in re- 
ward of their faith, but eternal life after the resurrec- 
tion had been their due by a former covenant, even 
that of works, the rule whereof was never abolished, 
though the rigor was abated. The duties enjoined in 
it were duties still. Their obligations had never ceased, 
nor a wilful neglect of them was ever dispensed with. 
But their past transgressions were pardoned to those 
who received Jesus, the promised Messiah, for their 
king; and their future slips covered, if, renouncing 
their former iniquities, they entered into his kingdom 
and continued his subjects with a steady resolution 
and endeavor to obey his laws. This righteousness, 
therefore, a complete obedience and freedom from sin, 
are still sincerely to be endeavored after. And it is 
nowhere promised that those who persist in a wilful 
disobedience to his laws, shall be received into the 
eternal bliss of his kingdom, how much soever they 
believe in him. 

213. A sincere obedience, how can anyone doubt 
tc be, or scruple to call, a condition of the new cove- 
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nant, as well as faith; whoever reads our Savior’s ser- 
mon in the mount, to omit all the rest? Can anything 
be more express than these words of our Lord? Matt. 
6:14, “If you forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you: but if you for- 
give not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses.” And John 13:17, “If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if you do them.” This 
is so indispensable a condition of the new covenant, 
that believing without it will not do, nor be accepted; 
if our Savior knew the terms on which he would admit 
men into life. “Why call ye me, Lord, Lord,” says he, 
Luke 6:46, “and do not the things which I say?” It is 
not enough to believe him to be the Messiah, the Lord, 
without obeying him. For that these he speaks to here 
were believers is evident from the parallel place, Matt. 
7:21-23, where it is thus recorded: “Not every one 
who says Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doth the will of my Father, which 
is in heaven.” No rebels, or refractory disobedient, 
shall be admitted there, though they have so far be- 
lieved in Jesus, as to be able to do miracles in his 
name; as is plain out of the following words: “Many 
will say to me in that day, Have we not prophesied 
in thy name, and in thy name have cast out devils, and 
in thy name have done many wonderful works? And 
then I will profess unto them, I never knew you: de- 
part from me, ye workers of iniquity.” 

214. This part of the new covenant the apostles 
also, in their preaching the gospel of the Messiah, 
ordinarily joined with the doctrine of faith. 

215. St. Peter, in his first sermon, Acts 2, when 
they were pricked in heart and asked, “What shall we 
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do?” says, ver. 38, “Repent, and be baptized, every 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remis- 
sion of sins.” The same he says to them again in his 
next speech, Acts 3:26, “Unto you first, God having 
raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you,” (How 
was this done?) “in turning away every one from your 
iniquities.” 

216. The same doctrine they preach to the high 
priest and rulers, Acts 5:30, 


The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye 
slew and hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted with 
his right hand, to be a prince and a savior, for to give 
repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins; and we 
are witnesses of these things, and so is also the Holy 
Ghost, whom God hath given to them that obey him.” 


217. Acts 17:30, St. Paul tells the Athenians, That 
now under the gospel, “God commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent.” 

218. Acts 20:21, St. Paul, in his last conference 
with the elders of Ephesus, professes to have taught 
them the whole doctrine necessary to salvation: “I 
have,” says he, “kept back nothing that was profitable 
unto you, but have showed you and have taught you 
publicly and from house to house, testifying both to 
the Jews and to the Greeks” (and then gives an 
account what his preaching had been, viz.), “repent- 
ance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
the Messiah.” This was the sum and substance of the 
gospel which St. Paul preached, and was all that he 
knew necessary to salvation—viz., “Repentance, and 
believing Jesus to be the Messiah,’—and so takes his 
last farewell of them, whom he should never see again, 
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ver. 32, in these words: “And now, brethren, I com- 
mend you to God and to the word of his grace, which 
is able to build you up and to give you an inheritance 
among all them that are sanctified.” There is an in- 
heritance conveyed by the word and covenant of grace, 
but it is only to those who are sanctified. 

219. Acts 24:24, “When Felix sent for Paul” that 
he and his wife Drusilla might hear him “concerning 
the faith in Christ,” Paul reasoned of righteousness or 
justice, and temperance, the duties we owe to others 
and to ourselves, and of the judgment to come, until 
he made Felix to tremble. Whereby it appears, that 
“temperance and justice” were fundamental parts of 
the religion that Paul professed and were contained 
in the faith which he preached. And if we find the 
duties of the moral law not pressed by him every- 
where, we must remember that most of his sermons 
left upon record were preached in their synagogues 
to the Jews, who acknowledged their obedience due to 
all the precepts of the law; and would have taken it 
amiss to have been suspected not to have been more 
zealous for the law than he. And therefore it was with 
reason that his discourses were directed chiefly to 
what they yet wanted, and were averse to, the knowl- 
edge and embracing of Jesus, their promised Messiah. 
But what his preaching generally was, if we will be- 
lieve him himself, we may see Acts 26, where, giving 
an account to King Agrippa of his life and doctrine, he 
tells him, ver. 20, “I showed unto them of Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of 
Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they should re- 
pent, and turn to God, and do works meet for repent- 
ance.” 
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220. Thus we see, by the preaching of our Savior 
and his apostles, that he required of those who be- 
lieved him to be the Messiah, and received him for 
their lord and deliverer, that they should live by his 
laws, and that (though in consideration of their be- 
coming his subjects, by faith in him, whereby they 
believed and took him to be the Messiah, their former 
sins should be forgiven, yet) he would own none to 


l be his, nor receive them as true denizens of the new 


Jerusalem, into the inheritance of eternal life, but leave 
them to the condemnation of the unrighteous, who 
renounced noi their former miscarriages and lived in 
a sincere obedience to his commands. What he expects 
from his followers, he has sufficiently declared as a 
legislator; and that they may not be deceived, by mis- 
taking the doctrine of faith, grace, free-grace, and the 
pardon and forgiveness of sins, and salvation by him 
(which was ‘he great end of his coming), he more than 
once declares to them, for what omissions and miscar- 
riages he shall judge and condemn to death—even 
those who have owned him, and done miracles in his 
name—when he comes at last to render to everyone 
according to what he had done in the flesh, sitting 
upon his great and glorious tribunal at the end of the 
world. 

221. The first place where we find our Savior to 
have mentioned the day of judgment is John 5:28,29, 
in these words: “The hour is coming, in which all that 
are in their graves shall hear his (1.e., the Son of 
God’s) voice, and shall come forth; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” 
That which puts the distinction, if we will believe our 
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Savior, is the having done good or evil. And he gives 


a reason of the necessity of his judging or condemn- fi i 
ing those “who have done evil,” in the following | --> 


words, ver. 30, “I can of myself do nothing. As I hear | 
I judge; and my judgment is just; because I seek not | 
my own will, but the will of my Father who hath sent 


me.” He could not judge of himself; he had but a | y. 


delegated power of judging from the Father, whose | 
will he obeyed in it and who was of purer eyes than | 
to admit any unjust person into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

222. Matt. 7:22,23, speaking again of that day, he 
tells what his sentence will be, “Depart from me, ye 
workers of iniquity.” Faith, in the pentitent and sin- 
cerely obedient, supplies the defect of their perform- 
ances; and so by grace they are made just. But we may 
observe, none are sentenced or punished for unbelief, 
but only for their misdeeds. “They are workers of in- 
iquity” on whom the sentence is pronounced. 

223. Matt. 13:41, “At the end of the world, the 
Son of man shall send forth his angels; and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all scandals, and them which 
do iniquity, and cast them into a furnace of fire; there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.” And again, 
ver. 49, “The angels shall sever the wicked from 
among the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of 
firea 

224. Matt. 16:27, “For the Son of man shall come 
in the glory of his Father, with his angels: and then 
he shall reward every man according to his works.” ` 

225. Luke 13:26, “Then shall ye begin to say, We 
have eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast 
taught in our streets. But he shall say, I tell you, I 
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me ‘ef know you not; depart from me, ye workers of in- 
“emfiquity.” 
l 226. Matt. 25:31-46, 


When the Son of man shall come in his glory and 
before him shall be gathered all nations, he shall set 
the sheep on his right hand and the goats on his left. 
Then shall the King say to them on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world; for 
I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took 
me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye 
visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 
Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee? etc. And 
the King shall answer and say unio them, Verily, I say 
unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 
Then shall he say unto them on the left hand, Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels: for I was an hungred, and 
ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, 
and ye clothed me not; sick, and in prison, and ye 
visited me not. Insomuch that ye did it not to one of 
these, ye did it not to me. And these shall go into ever- 
lasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” 


227. These, I think are all the places where our 
Savior mentions the last judgment, or describes his 
way of proceeding in that great day; wherein, as we 
have observed, it is remarkable, that everywhere the 
sentence follows doing or not doing, without any men- 
tion of believing or not believing. Not that any, to 
| whom the gospel hath been preached, shall be saved 
without believing Jesus to be the Messiah; for all being 
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sinners, and transgressors of the law, and so unjust, 


are all liable to condemnation unless they believe, and fi ™ 


so through grace are justified by God for this faith, 
which shall be accounted to them for righteousness. 
But the rest wanting this cover, this allowance for their | 
transgressions, must answer for all their actions; and 
being found transgressors of that law, shall, by the 


letter and sanction of that law, be condemned for not | eve | 


having paid a full obedience to that law—and not for 
want of faith. That is not the guilt on which the pun- 
ishment is laid—though it be the want of faith, which 
lays open their guilt uncovered and exposes them to | 
the sentence of the law against all that are unrighteous. | 


228. The common objection here is, if all sinners |t 


shall be condemned but such as have a gracious allow- 
ance made them (and so are justified by God for be- | 


lieving Jesus to be the Messiah, and so taking him for f“ 


their king, whom they are resolved to obey to the 
utmost of their power), “What shall become of all 
mankind, who lived before our Savior’s time, who 
never heard of his name, and consequently could not 
believe in him?” To this the answer is so obvious and 
natural that one would wonder how any reasonable 
man should think it worth the urging. Nobody was, or | 
can be required to believe, what was never proposed 


to him to believe. Before the fulness of time which | pw} 


God from the counsel of his own wisdom had ap- 
pointed to send his Son in, he had, at several times, 
and in different manners, promised to the people of 
Israel an extraordinary person to come, who, raised — 
from amongst themselves, should be their ruler and | 
deliverer. The time, and other circumstances of his 
birth, life, and person, he had in sundry prophecies 
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so particularly described, and so plainly foretold, that 
he was well known and expected by the Jews, under 
the name of the Messiah, or Anointed, given him in 
some of these prophecies. All then that was required, 
before his appearing in the world, was to believe what 
God had revealed and to rely with a full assurance on 
God for the performance of his promise, and to be- 
lieve that in due time he would send them the Messiah, 


| this anointed King, this promised Savior and Deliverer, 


according to his word. This faith in the promises of 
God, this relying and acquiescing in his word and 
faithfulness, the Almighty takes well at our hands, as 
a great mark of homage, paid by us poor frail crea- 
tures to his goodness and truth, as well as to his power 
and wisdom, and accepts it as an acknowledgment 
of his peculiar providence and benignity to us. And 
therefore our Savior tells us, John 12:44, “He that 
believes on me, believes not on me, bait on him that 
sent me.” The works of nature show his wisdom and 
power, but it is his peculiar care of mankind most 
eminently discovered in his promises to them, that 
shows his bounty and goodness, and consequently en- 
gages their hearts in love and affection to him. This 
oblation of a heart, fixed with dependence on and 
affection to him, is the most acceptable tribute we can 
pay him—the foundation of true devotion, and life 
of all religion. What a value he puts on this depending 
on his word and resting satisfied on his promises, we 
have an example in Abraham, whose faith “was 
counted to him for righteousness,” as we have before 
remarked out of Rom. 4[:3]. And his relying firmly 


| on the promise of God, without any doubt of its per- 
. formance, gave him the name of the father of the faith- 
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ful, and gained him so much favor with the Almighty 
that he was called the “friend of God,” the highest and 


most glorious title that can be bestowed on a creature. | 
The thing promised was no more but a son by his wife © 
Sarah, and a numerous posterity by him, which should f 


possess the land of Canaan. These were but temporal 


blessings, and (except the birth of a son) very remote, | 
such as he should never live to see, nor in his own | 
person have the benefit of. But because he questioned — 


not the performance of it, but rested fully satisfied in 
the goodness, truth, and faithfulness of God who had 


promised, it was counted to him for righteousness. Let | 


us see how St. Paul expresses it, Rom. 4:18-22: 


Who, against hope, believed in hope, that he might 
become the father of many nations; according to that 
which was spoken, So shall thy seed be. And being not 
weak in faith, he considered not his own body now 
dead, when he was above a hundred years old, neither 
yet the deadness of Sarah’s womb. He staggered not at 
the promise of God through unbelief, but was strong in 
faith, giving glory to God, and being fully persuaded, 
that what he had promised he was able to perform. 
And therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness. 


St. Paul having here emphatically described the — 


strength and firmness of Abraham’s faith, informs us 
that he thereby “gave glory to God,” and therefore it 
was “accounted to him for righteousness.” This is the 
way that God deals with poor frail mortals. He is gra- 


ciously pleased to take it well of them, and give it the , 
place of righteousness, and a kind of merit in his | 


sight, if they believe his promises, and have a stedfast 
relying on his veracity and goodness. St. Paul, Heb. 
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11:6, tells us, “Without faith it is impossible to please 
God,” but at the same time tells us what faith that is. 
“For,” says he, “he that cometh to God, must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him.” He must be persuaded of God’s 
mercy and good will to those who seek to obey him, 
and rest assured of his rewarding those who rely on 
him for whatever, either by the light of nature, or 


_by particular promises, he has revealed to them of his 


tender mercies, and taught them to expect from his 
bounty. This description of faith (that we might not 
mistake what he means by that faith, without which 
we cannot please God and which recommended the 
saints of old) St. Paul places in the middle of the 
list of those who were eminent for their faith; and 
whom he sets as patterns to the converted Hebrews, 
under persecution, to encourage them to persist in 
their confidence of deliverance by the coming of Jesus 
Christ and in their belief of the promises they now 
had under the gospel. By those examples he exhorts 
them not to “draw back” from the hope that was set 
before them, nor apostatize from the profession of 
the Christian religion. This is plain from ver. 35-38, 
of the precedent chapter: 


Cast not away therefore your confidence, which hath 
great recompense of reward. For ye have great need of 
persisting or perseverance [for so the Greek word signi- 
fies here, which our translation renders “patience,” 
vide Luke 8:15]; that after ye have done the will of 
God, ye might receive the promise. For yet a little 
while, and he that shall come will come, and will not 
tarry. Now the just shall live by faith. But if any man 
draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him. 
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229. The examples of faith which St. Paul enumer- 
ates and proposes in the following words, chap. 11, 
plainly show, that the faith whereby those believers 
of old pleased God, was nothing but a stedfast reli- 
ance on the goodness and faithfulness of God, for 
those good things, which either the light of nature, or 
particular promises, had given them grounds to hope 
for. Of what avail this faith was with God, we may see, 
ver. 4, “By faith Abel offered unto God a more excel- 
lent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness 
that he was righteous.” Ver. 5, “By faith Enoch was 
translated, that he should not see death, for before his 
translation he had this testimony, that he pleased 
God.” Ver. 7, “Noah being warned of God of things 
not seen as yet,” being wary, “by faith prepared an 
ark, to the saving of his house; by the which he con- 
demned the world, and became heir of the righteous- 
ness which is by faith.” And what it was that God so 
graciously accepted and rewarded, we are told, ver. 
11, “Through faith also Sarah herself received strength 
to conceive seed, and was delivered of a child, when 
she was past age.” How she came to obtain this grace 
from God, the apostle tells us, “Because she judged 
him faithful who had promised.” Those therefore, who 
pleased God, and were accepted by nim before the 
coming of Christ, did it only by believing the promises, 
and relying on the goodness of God, as far as he had 
revealed it to them. For the apostle, in the following 
words, tells us, ver. 13, “These all died in faith, not 
having received (the accomplishment of) the prom- 
ises, but having seen them afar off and were persuaded 
of them, and embraced them.” This was all that was 
required of them: to be persuaded of and embrace the 
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promises which they had. They could be “persuaded 
of” no more than was proposed to them, “embrace” 
no more than was revealed, according to the promises 
they had received and the dispensations they were 
under. And if the faith of things “seen afar off,” if 
| their trusting in God for the promises he then gave 
| them, if a belief of the Messiah to come, were suffi- 
cient to render those who lived in the ages before 
Christ acceptable to God and righteous before him, I 
| desire those who tell us that God will not (nay, some 
go so far as to say, cannot) accept any who do not 
believe every article of their particular creeds and sys- 
| tems, to consider why God, out of his infinite mercy, 
| cannot as well justify men now for believing Jesus of 
| Nazareth to be the promised Messiah, the king and 
"| deliverer, as those heretofore who believed only that 
' f God would, according to his promise, in due time, 
| send the Messiah, to be a king and deliverer? 
| 230. There is another difficulty often to be met 
| with, which seems to have something of more weight 
| in it, and that is, that “though the faith of those before 
Christ (believing that God would send the Messiah 
| to be a Prince and a Savior to his people, as he had 
| promised) and the faith of those since his time (be- 
| lieving Jesus to be that Messiah, promised and sent 
. by God) shall be accounted to them for righteousness, 
| yet what shall become of all the rest of mankind, who, 
| having never heard of the promise or news of a Savior 
—not a word of a Messiah to be sent or that was to 
come—have had no thought or belief concerning 
him?” 

231. To this I answer that God will require of 
every man “according to what a man hath, and not 
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according to what he hath not.” He will not expect the 
improvement of ten talents** where he gave but one, 
nor require anyone should believe a promise of which 
he has never heard. The apostle’s reasoning, Rom. 
10:14, is very just: “How shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard?” But though there be 
many who, being strangers to the commonwealth of 
Israel, were also strangers to the oracles of God com- 
mitted to that people—many to whom the promise of 
the Messiah never came, and so were never in a 
capacity to believe or reject that revelation—yet God 
had, by the light of reason, revealed to all mankind, 
who would make use of that light, that he was good 
and merciful. The same spark of the divine nature 
and knowledge in man which, making him a man, 
showed him the law he was under, as a man, showed 
him also the way of atoning the merciful, kind, com- 
passionate Author and Father of him and his being, 
when he transgressed that law. He that made use of 
this candle of the Lord, so far as to find what was his 
duty, could not miss to find also the way to reconcili- 
ation and forgiveness, when he had failed of his duty, 
though if he used not his reason this way, if he put 
out or neglected this light, he might, perhaps, see 
neither.” 

232. The law is the eternal, immutable standard of 
right. And a part of that law is that a man should 
forgive, not only his children, but his enemies, upon 
their repentance, asking pardon, and amendment. 
And therefore he could not doubt that the Author of 
this law, and the God of patience and consolation, 
who is rich in mercy, would forgive his frail offspring, 
if they acknowledged their faults, disapproved the 
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“Dect the iniquity of their transgressions, begged his pardon, 


bu o,f and resolved in earnest, for the future, to conform 
Asih their actions to this rule, which they owned to be just 
X Rmf and right. This way of reconciliation, this hope of 
‘tind | atonement, the light of nature revealed to them; and 


wreef the revelation of the gospel, having said nothing to 


veal if the contrary, leaves them to stand or fall to their own 
womf Father and Master, whose goodness and mercy is over 
omie of $ all his works. 

"maf 233. I know some are forward to urge that place of 
Wd the Acts, chap. 4, as contrary to this. The words, 
mkd $ ver. 10 and 12, stand thus: 
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Be it known unto you all, and to all the people of 
Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, 
even by him, doth this man [i.e., the lame man restored 
by Peter] stand here before you whole. This is the stone 
which is set at nought by you builders, which is become 
the head of the corner. Neither is there salvation in any 
other; for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, in which we must be saved. 


Which, in short, is that Jesus is the only true Messiah, 
neither is there any other person, but he, given to be 
| a mediator between God and man, in whose name 
dard of $ 


| we may ask and hope for salvation. 
shold} = 234. It will here possibly be asked, “Quorsum 
syni perditio hæc?” What need is there of a Savior? What 


advantage have we by Jesus Christ? 

235. It is enough to justify the fitness of anything 
to be done by resolving it into the “wisdom of God,” 
who has done it, though our short views and narrow 
understandings may utterly incapacitate us to see that 
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wisdom and to judge rightly of it. We know little of | 
this visible, and nothing at all of the state of that. 
intellectual world, wherein are infinite numbers and 
degrees of spirits out of reach of our ken or guess, | 
and we therefore know not what transactions there 
were between God and our Savior in reference to his 
kingdom. We know not what need there was to set | 
up a head and a chieftain in opposition to “the prince | 
of this world, the prince of the power of the air,” etc., 
whereof there are more than obscure intimations in 
Scripture. And we shall take too much upon us, if | 
we shail call God’s wisdom or providence to account, 
and pertly condemn for needless, all that our weak, | 
and perhaps biased, understanding cannot account for. | 
236. Though this general answer be reply enough 
to the forementioned demand, and such a rational 
man or fair searcher after truth will acquiese in, yet | 
in this particular case, the wisdom and goodness of 
God has shown itself so visibly to common appre- 
hensions, that it hath furnished us abundantly where- 
withal to satisfy the curious and inquisitive, who will 
not take a blessing unless they be instructed what 
need they had of it and why it was bestowed upon 
them. The great and many advantages we receive by | 
the coming of Jesus the Messiah will show that it was 
not without need that he was sent into the world. 
237. The evidence of our Savior’s mission from 
heaven is so great, in the multitudes of miracles he 
did before all sorts of people, that what he delivered | 
cannot but be received as the oracles of God and | 
unquestionable verity. For the miracles he did were so 
ordered by the divine providence and wisdom that 
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they never were, or could be, denied by any of the 
enemies or opposers of Christianity. 

238. Though the works of nature, in every part of 
them, sufficiently evidence a Deity, yet the world made 
so little use of their reason that they saw him not 
where, even by the impressions of himself, he was 
easy to be found. Sense and lust blinded their minds 
in some, and a careless inadvertency in others, and 


4 fearful apprehensions in most (who either believed 


there were, or could not but suspect there might be, 
superior unknown beings) gave them up into the 
hands of their priests, to fill their heads with false 
notions of the Deity, and their worship with foolish 
rites, as they pleased; and what dread or craft once 
began, devotion soon made sacred, and religion im- 
mutable. In this state of darkness and ignorance of 
the true God, vice and superstition held the world. 
Nor could any help be had or hoped for from reason, 
which could not be heard, and was judged to have 
nothing to do in the case, the priests everywhere, to 
secure their empire, having excluded reason from 
having anything to do in religion. And in the crowd 
of wrong notions and invented rites, the world had 
almost lost the sight of the one only true God. The 
rational and thinking part of mankind, it is true, when 
they sought after him, they found the one supreme in- 
visible God, but if they acknowledged and worshiped 
him, it was only in their own minds. They kept this truth 
locked up in their own breasts as a secret, nor ever 
dared venture it amongst the people, much less 
amongst the priests—those wary guardians of their 
own creeds and profitable inventions. Hence we see, 
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that reason, speaking ever so clearly to the wise and 
virtuous, had never authority enough to prevail on 
the multitude, and to persuade the societies of men 
that there was but one God that alone was to be 
owned and worshiped. The belief and worship of one 
God was the national religion of the Israelites alone; 
and if we will consider it, it was introduced and sup- 
ported amongst the people by revelation. They were 
in Goshen and had light,?° while the rest of the world 
were in almost Egyptian darkness, “without God in 
the world.” °? There was no part of mankind who had 
quicker parts or improved them more, that had a 
greater light of reason or followed it farther in all 
sorts of speculations, than the Athenians; and yet we 
find but one Socrates amongst them, that opposed 
and laughed at their polytheism and wrong opinions 
of the Deity, and we see how they rewarded him for 
it. Whatsoever Plato, and the soberest of the philoso- 
phers, thought of the nature and being of the one 
God, they were fain, in their outward professions 
and worship, to go with the herd and keep to the 
religion established by law, which what it was, and 
how it disposed the minds of these knowing and quick- 
sighted Grecians, St. Paul tells us, Acts 17:22-29: 


Ye men of Athens, says he, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious. For as I passed by and 
beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, TO THE UNKNOWN Gop. Whom therefore ye ig- 
norantly worship, him declare I unto you. God that 
made the world and all things therein, seeing that he is 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands, neither is worshiped with men’s 
hands as though he needed anything, seeing that he 
giveth unto all life and breath and all things, and hath 
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made of one blood all the nations of men, for to dwell 
on the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitations, 
that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might 
feel him out and find him, though he be not far from 
every one of us. 


Here he tells the Athenians that they and the rest of 
the world (given up to superstition) whatever light 
there was in the works of creation and providence to 
lead them to the true God, yet few of them found 
him. He was everywhere near them, yet they were but 
like people groping and feeling for something in the 
dark, and did not see him with a full and clear day- 
light, but “thought the Godhead like to gold and 
silver and stone, graven by art and man’s device.” *8 

239. In this state of darkness and error in reference 
to the “true God,” our Savior found the world. But 
the clear revelation he brought with him dissipated 
this darkness, made the “one invisible God” known 
to the world, and that with such evidence and energy 
that polytheism and idolatry have nowhere been able 
to withstand it; but wherever the preaching of the 
truth he delivered and the light of the gospel hath 
come, those mists have been dispelled. And in effect, 
we see that since our Savior’s time, the “belief of one 
God” has prevailed and spread itself over the face of 
the earth. For even to the light that the Messiah 
brought into the world with him, we must ascribe 
the owning and profession of one God which the 
Mahometan religion hath derived and borrowed from 
it. So that in this sense it is certainly and manifestly 
true of our Savior, what St. John says of him, I John 
3:8, “for this purpose the Son of God was manifested, 
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that he might destroy the works of the devil.” This 
light the world needed, and this light is received from 
him; that there is but “one God,” and he “eternal, 
invisible,” not like to any visible objects, nor to be 
represented by them. 

240. If it be asked whether the revelation to the 
patriarchs by Moses did not teach this, and why that 
was not enough? The answer is obvious: that how- 
ever clearly the knowledge of one invisible God, 
Maker of heaven and earth, was revealed to them, yet 
that revelation was shut up in a little corner of the 
world, amongst a people [who] by that very law 
which they received with it, [were] excluded from a 
commerce and communication with the rest of man- 
kind. The Gentile world in our Savior’s time, and 
several ages before, could have no attestation of the 
miracles on which the Hebrews built their faith, but 
from the Jews themselves, a people not known to the 
greatest part of mankind, contemned and thought 
vilely of by those nations that did know them, and 
therefore very unfit and unable to propagate the 
doctrine of one God in the world, and diffuse it 
through the nations of the earth by the strength and 
force of that ancient revelation, upon which they had 
received it. But our Savior, when he came, threw 
down this wall of partition, and did not confine his 
miracles or message to the land of Canaan or the 
worshipers at Jerusalem. But he himself preached at 
Samaria and did miracles in the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon, and before multitudes of people gathered 
from all quarters. And after his resurrection, sent his 
apostles amongst the nations, accompanied with mira- 
cles, which were done in all parts so frequently, and 
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before so many witnesses of all sorts in broad daylight, 
that, as I have before observed, the enemies of Christi- 
anity have never dared to deny them—no, not Julian 
himself, who neither wanted skill nor power to inquire 
into the truth, nor would have failed to have pro- 
claimed and exposed it, if he could have detected any 
falsehood in the history of the gospel, or found the 
least ground to question the matter of fact published 
by Christ and his apostles. The number and evidence 
of the miracles done by our Savior and his followers, 
by the power and force of truth, bore down this 
mighty and accomplished emperor and all his parts, 
in his own dominions. He dared not deny so plain 
a matter of fact, which being granted, the truth of 
our Savior’s doctrine and mission unavoidably follows, 
notwithstanding whatever artful suggestions his wit 
could invent or malice should offer to the contrary. 

241. Next to the knowledge of one God, Maker of 
all things, “a clear knowledge of their duty was want- 
ing to mankind.” This part of knowledge, though culti- 
vated with some care by some of the heathen philoso- 
phers, yet got little footing among the people. All men 
indeed, under pain of displeasing the gods, were to 
frequent the temples; everyone went to their sacrifices 
and services, but the priests made it not their business 
to teach them virtue. If they were diligent in their 
observations and ceremonies, punctual in their feasts 
and solemnities and tricks of religion, the holy tribe 
assured them the gods were pleased, and they looked 
no farther. Few went to the schools of the philoso- 
phers to be instructed in their duties and to know what 
was good and evil in their actions. The priests sold 
the better pennyworths and therefore had all the 
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custom. Lustrations and processions were much easier 
than a clean conscience and a steady course of virtue; 
and an expiatory sacrifice that atoned for the want of 
it, was much more convenient than a strict and holy 
life. No wonder, then, that religion was everywhere 
distinguished from and preferred to virtue; and that 
it was dangerous heresy and profaneness to think the 
contrary. So much virtue as was necessary to hold 
societies together and to contribute to the quiet of 
governments, the civil laws of commonwealths taught 
and forced upon men who lived under magistrates. 
But these laws being for the most part made by such 
who had no other aims but their own power, reached 
no farther than those things that would serve to tie 
men together in subjection, or at most were directly 
to conduce to the prosperity and temporal happiness 
of any people. But natural religion, in its full extent, 
was nowhere, that I know, taken care of by the force 
of natural reason. It should seem, by the little that 
has hitherto been done in it, that it is too hard a task 
for unassisted reason to establish morality in all its 
parts upon its true foundation with a clear and con- 
vincing light. And it is at least a surer and shorter 
way, to the apprehensions of the vulgar and mass of 
mankind, that one manifestly sent from God and 
coming with visible authority from him, should, as a 
king and lawmaker, tell them their duties and require 
their obedience, than to leave it to the long and some- 
times intricate deductions of reason, to be made out 
to them. Such trains of reasoning the greatest part of 
mankind have neither leisure to weigh nor, for want 
of education and use, skill to judge of. We see how 
unsuccessful in this the attempts of philosophers were 
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before our Savior’s time. How short their several sys- 
tems came of the perfection of a true and complete 
morality, is very visible. And if, since that [time], the 
Christian philosophers have much outdone them, yet 
we may observe that the first knowledge of the truths 
they have added is owing to revelation—though as 
soon as they are heard and considered, they are found 
to be agreeable to reason, and such as can by no 
means be contradicted. Everyone may observe a great 
many truths which he receives at first from others and 
readily assents to as consonant to reason, which he 
would have found it hard, and perhaps beyond his 
strength, to have discovered himself. Native and origi- 
nal truth is not so easily wrought out of the mine as 
we, who have it delivered already dug and fashioned 
into our hands, are apt to imagine. And how often 
at fifty or threescore years old are thinking men told 
what they wonder how they could miss thinking of— 
which yet their own contemplations did not, and 
possibly never would have, helped them to? Experi- 
ence shows that the knowledge of morality by mere 
natural light (how agreeable soever it be to it) makes 
but a slow progress and little advance in the world. 
And the reason of it is not hard to be found in men’s 
necessities, passions, vices, and mistaken interests, 
which turn their thoughts another way, and the design- 
ing leaders, as well as the following herd, find it not 
to their purpose to employ much of their meditations 
this way. Or whatever else was the cause, it is plain, 
in fact, that human reason unassisted failed men in its 
great and proper business of morality. It never from 
unquestionable principles, by clear deductions, made 
out an entire body of the “law of nature.” And he 
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that shall collect all the moral rules of the philoso- 
phers and compare them with those contained in the 
New Testament, will find them to come short of the 
morality delivered by our Savior and taught by his 
apostles—a college made up, for the most part, of 
ignorant but inspired fishermen.”° 

242. Though yet if anyone should think that out 
of the sayings of the wise heathens before our Savior’s 
time, there might be a collection made of all those 
rules of morality which are found in the Christian 
religion, yet this would not at all hinder, but that the 
world, nevertheless, stood as much in need of our 
Savior and the morality delivered by him. Let it be 
granted (though not true) that all the moral precepts 
of the gospel were known by somebody or other 
amongst mankind before. But where, or how, or of 
what use, is not considered. Suppose they may be 
picked up here and there—some from Solon and 
Bias in Greece, others from Tully in Italy, and to 
complete the work, let Confucius, as far as China, be 
consulted, and Anacharsis, the Scythian, contribute 
his share. What will all this do to give the world a 
complete morality that may be to mankind the un- 
questionable rule of life and manners? I will not here 
urge the impossibility of collecting from men so far 
distant from one another, in time and place, and 
languages. I will suppose there be a Stobeus in those 
times who had gathered the moral sayings from all 
the sages of the world. What would this amount to 
toward being a steady rule, a certain transcript of 
the law that we are under? Did the saying of Aristippus 
or Confucius give it an authority? Was Zeno a law- 
giver to mankind? If not, what he or any other 
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philosopher delivered was but a saying of his. Man- 
kind might hearken to it or reject it as they pleased, 
or as it suited their interest, passions, principles, or 
humors. They were under no obligation; the opinion 
of this or that philosopher was of no authority. And 
if it were, you must take all he said under the same 
character. Ail his dictates must go for law, certain 
and true, or none of them. And then, if you will take 
any of the moral sayings of Epicurus (many whereof 
Seneca quotes with esteem and approbation) for 
precepts of the law of nature, you must take all the 
rest of his doctrine for such too, or else his authority 
ceases, and so no more is to be received from him, 
or any of the sages of old, for parts of the law of 
nature, as carrying with it an obligation to be obeyed, 
but what they prove to be so. But such a body of 
ethics, proved to be the law of nature from the princi- 
ples of reason and teaching all the duties of life, I 
think nobody will say the world had before our 
Savior’s time. It is enough that there were up and 
down scattered sayings of wise men conformable to 
right reason. The law of nature is the law of con- 
venience too, and it is no wonder that those men of 
parts and studious of virtue (who had occasion to 
think on any particular part of it) should, by medi- 
tation, light on the right, even from the observable 
convenience and beauty of it, without making out its 
obligation from the true principles of the law of nature 
and foundations of morality. But these incoherent 
apophthegms of philosophers and wise men, however 
excellent in themselves and well-intended by them, 
could never make a morality whereof the world could 
be convinced, could never rise to the force of a law 
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that mankind could with certainty depend on. What- 
soever should thus be universally useful as a standard 
to which men should conform their manners, must 
have its authority either from reason or revelation. 
It is not every writer of morality, or compiler of it 
from others, that can thereby be erected into a law- 
giver to mankind and a dictator of rules which are 
therefore valid, because they are to be found in his 
books, under the authority of this or that philosopher. 
He, that anyone would pretend to set up in this kind 
and have his rules pass for authentic directions, must 
show that either he builds his doctrine upon princi- 
ples of reason, self-evident in themselves, and that he 
deduces all the parts of it from thence, by clear and 
evident demonstration, or must show his commission 
from heaven, that he comes with authority from God 
to deliver his will and commands to the world. In the 
former way, nobody that I know, before our Savior’s 
time, ever did, or went about to give us a morality. 
It is true, there is a law of nature; but who is there 
that ever did, or undertook, to give it to us all entire, 
as a law—no more, nor no less, than what was con- 
tained in, and had the obligation of, that law [of 
nature]? Who ever made out all the parts of it, put 
them together, and showed the world their obligation? 
Where was there any such code that mankind might 
have recourse to, as their unerring rule, before our 
Savior’s time? If there was not, it is plain there was 
need of one to give us such a morality—such a law, 
which might be the sure guide of those who had a 
desire to go right, and, if they had a mind, need not 
mistake their duty, but might be certain when they 
had performed, when failed, in it. Such a law of 
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morality Jesus Christ hath given us in the New 
Testament, but by the latter of these ways, by reve- 
lation. We have from him a full and sufficient rule 
for our direction, and conformable to that of reason. 
But the truth and obligation of its precepts have their 
force, and are put past doubt to us, by the evidence 
of his mission. He was sent by God; his miracles 
show it; and the authority of God in his precepts 
cannot be questioned. Here morality has a sure stand- 
ard, that revelation vouches and reason cannot gain- 
say or question, but both together witness to come 
from God, the great law-maker. And such a one as 
this, out[side] of the New Testament, I think the 
world never had, nor can anyone say, is anywhere 
else to be found. Let me ask anyone who is forward 
to think that the doctrine of morality was full and 
clear in the world at our Savior’s birth, whither would 
he have directed Brutus and Cassius (both men of 
parts and virtue, the one whereof believed, the other 
disbelieved a future being) to be satisfied in the rules 
and obligations of all the parts of their duties, if they 
should have asked him where they might find the law 
they were to live by and by which they should be 
charged or acquitted as guilty or innocent? If to the 
sayings of the wise and the declarations of philoso- 
phers, he sends them into a wild wood of uncertainty, 
to an endless maze from which they should never get 
out; if to the religions of the world, yet worse; and if 
to their own reason, he refers them to that which had 
some light and certainty, but yet had hitherto failed 
all mankind in a perfect rule, and, we see, resolved 
not the doubts that had arisen amongst the studious 
and thinking philosophers, nor had yet been able to 
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convince the civilized parts of the world that they had 
not given, nor could without a crime, take away the 
lives of children by exposing them. 

243. If anyone shall think to excuse human nature, 
by laying blame on men’s negligence, that they did 
not carry morality to a higher pitch and make it out 
entire in every part, with that clearness of demon- 
stration that some think it capable of, he helps not 
the matter. Be the cause what it will, our Savior 
found mankind under a corruption of manners and _ 
principles, which ages after ages had prevailed, and 
must be confessed, was not in a way or tendency to 
be mended. The rules of morality were in different 
countries and sects different. And natural reason no- 
where had cured, nor was like to cure, the defects 
and errors in them. Those just measures of right and 
wrong, which necessity had anywhere introduced, the 
civil laws prescribed, or philosophy recommended, 
stood on their true foundations. They were looked on 
as bonds of society, and conveniences of common 
life, and laudable practices. But where was it that 
their obligation was thoroughly known and allowed, 
and they received as precepts of a law—of the highest 
law, the law of nature? That could not be, without 
a clear knowledge and acknowledgment of the law- 
maker, and the great rewards and punishments for 
those that would or would not obey him. But the 
religion of the heathens, as was before observed, little 
concerned itself in their morals. The priests, that 
delivered the oracles of heaven, and pretended to 
speak from the gods, spoke little of virtue and a good 
life. And, on the other side, the philosophers, who 
spoke from reason, made not much mention of the 
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Deity in their ethics. They depended on reason and 
her oracles, which contain nothing but truth, but yet 
some parts of that truth lie too deep for our natural 
powers easily to reach and make plain and visible to 
mankind without some light from above to direct 
them. When truths are once known to us, though by 
tradition, we are apt to be favorable to our own parts 
and ascribe to our own understandings the discovery 
of what, in reality, we borrowed from others—or, at 
least, finding we can prove what at first we learn from 
others, we are forward to conclude it an obvious 
truth, which, if we had sought, we could not have 
missed. Nothing seems hard to our understandings 
that is once known; and because what we see, we see 
with our own eyes, we are apt to overlook or forget 
the help we had from others who showed it us and 
first made us see it, as if we were not at all beholden 
to them for those truths they opened the way to and 
led us into. For knowledge being only of truths that 
are perceived to be so, we are favorable enough to 
our own faculties to conclude, that they of their own 
strength would have attained those discoveries, with- 
out any foreign assistance, and that we know those 
truths by the strength and native light of our own 
minds, as they did from whom we received them by 
theirs, only they had the luck to be before us. Thus 
the whole stock of human knowledge is claimed by 
everyone as his private possession, as soon as he 
(profiting by others’ discoveries) has got it into his 
own mind—and so it is—but not properly by his own 
single industry nor of his own acquisition. He studies, 
it is true, and takes pains to make a progress in what 
others have delivered; but their pains were of another 
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sort, who first brought those truths to light, which 
he afterwards derives from them. He that travels the 
roads now, applauds his own strength and legs that 
have carried him so far in such a scantling of time, 
and ascribes all to his own vigor, little considering 
how much he owes to their pains, who cleared the 
woods, drained the bogs, built the bridges, and made 
the ways passable, without which he might have 
toiled much with little progress. A great many things 
which we have been bred up in the belief of from our 
cradles (and are notions grown familiar, and, as it 
were, natural to us, under the gospel), we take for 
unquestionable obvious truths, and easily demonstra- 
ble; without considering how long we might have been 
in doubt or ignorance of them, had revelation been 
silent. And many are beholden to revelation, who do 
not acknowledge it. It is no diminishing to revelation, 
that reason gives its suffrage too to the truths reve- 
lation has discovered. But it is our mistake to think, 
that because reason confirms them to us, we had the 
first certain knowledge of them from thence; and in 
that clear evidence we now possess them. The con- 
trary is manifest in the defective morality of the Gen- 
tiles before our Savior’s time and [in] the want of 
reformation in the principles and measures of it, as 
well as practice. Philosophy seemed to have spent its 
strength and done its utmost, or if it should have gone 
farther, as we see it did not, and from undeniable 
principles given us ethics in a science like mathe- 
matics, in every part demonstrable—this yet would 
not have been so effectual to man in this imperfect 
state, nor proper for the cure. The greatest part of 
mankind want leisure or capacity for demonstration, 
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nor can carry a train of proofs (which in that way 
they must always depend upon for conviction), and 
cannot be required to assent to, until they see the 
demonstration. Wherever they stick, the teachers are 
always put upon proof, and must clear the doubt by 
a thread of coherent deductions from the first princi- 
ple, how long, or how intricate soever they be. And 
you may as soon hope to have all the day-laborers 
and tradesmen, the spinsters and dairymaids, perfect 
mathematicians, as to have them perfect in ethics 
this way. Hearing plain commands is the sure and 
only course to bring them to obedience and practice. 
The greatest part cannot know, and therefore they 
must believe.*° And I ask, whether one coming from 
heaven in the power of God, in full and clear evidence 
and demonstration of miracles, giving plain and direct 
rules of morality and obedience, be not likelier to 
enlighten the bulk of mankind and set them right in 
their duties and bring them to do them, than by 
reasoning with them from general notions and princi- 
ples of human reason? 3t And were all the duties of 
human life clearly demonstrated, yet I conclude, when 
well considered, that method of teaching men their 
duties would be thought proper only for a few, who 
had much leisure, improved understandings, and were 
used to abstract reasonings. But the instruction of the 
people were best still to be left to the precepts and 
principles of the gospel. The healing of the sick, the 
restoring sight to the blind by a word, the raising and 
being raised from the dead, are matters of fact, which 
they can without difficulty conceive, and that he who 
does such things, must do them by the assistance of 
a divine power. These things lie level to the ordinariest 
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apprehension; he that can distinguish between sick 
and weli, lame and sound, dead and alive, is capable 
of this doctrine. To one who is once persuaded that 
Jesus Christ was sent by God to be a King, and a 
Savior of those who do believe in him; all his com- 
mands become principles; there needs [be] no other 
proof for the truth of what he says, but that he said 
it. And then there needs no more, but to read the 
inspired books to be instructed; all the duties of 
morality lie there clear, and plain, and easy to be 
understood. And here I appeal, whether this be not 
the surest, the safest, and most effectual way of teach- 
ing; especially if we add this farther consideration, 
that as it suits the lowest capacities of reasonable 
creatures, so it reaches and satisfies, nay, enlightens 
the highest. The most elevated understandings cannot 
but submit to the authority of this doctrine as divine; 
which coming from the mouths of a company of illiter- 
ate men, hath not only the attestation of miracles, 
but reason to confirm it—since they delivered no 
precepts but such, as though reason of itself had not 
clearly made out, yet it could not but assent to, when 
thus discovered, and think itself indebted for the dis- 
covery. The credit and authority our Savior and his 
apostles had over the minds of men, by the miracles 
they did, tempted them not to mix (as we find in that 
of all the sects and philosophers, and other religions) 
any conceits, any wrong rules, anything tending to 
their own self-interest, or that of a party, in their 
morality. No tang of prepossession or fancy, no foot- 
steps of pride or vanity, no touch of ostentation or 
ambition, appears to have a hand in it. It is all pure, 
all sincere; nothing too much, nothing wanting; but 
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such a complete rule of life as the wisest men must 
acknowledge tends entirely to the good of mankind, 
and that all would be happy, if all would practice it. 

244. The outward forms of worshiping the Deity 
wanted a reformation. Stately buildings, costly orna- 
ments, peculiar and uncouth habits, and a numerous 
huddle of pompous, fantastical, cumbersome cere- 
monies, everywhere attended divine worship. This, 
as it had the peculiar name, so it was thought the 
principle part, if not the whole, of religion. Nor could 
this possibly be amended while the Jewish ritual stood 
and there was so much of it mixed with the worship 
of the true God. To this also our Savior, with the 
knowledge of the infinite, invisible, supreme Spirit, 
brought a remedy, in a plain, spiritual, and suitable 
worship. Jesus says to the woman of Samaria, “The 
hour cometh, when ye shall neither to this mountain, 


| nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. But the 


true worshipers shall worship the Father both in spirit 
and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him.” 3? To be worshiped in spirit and truth, with 
application of mind and sincerity of heart, was what 
God henceforth only required. Magnificent temples, 
and confinement to certain places, were now no longer 
necessary to his worship, which by a pure heart might 
be performed anywhere. The splendor and distinction 
of habits and pomp of ceremonies and all outside 


spirit and made known to be so, required none of 
those, but the spirit only, and that in public assemblies 
(where some actions must lie open to the view of the 
world), all that could appear and be seen should be 
done decently and in order and to edification. Decency, 
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order, and edification were to regulate all their public 
acts of worship, and beyond what these required, 
the outward appearance (which was of little value in 
the eyes of God) was not to go. Having shut indecency 
and confusion out of their assemblies, they need not 
be solicitous about useless ceremonies. Praises and 
prayer, humbly offered up to the Deity, were the 
worship he now demanded, and in these everyone 
was to look after his own heart, and to know that it 
was that alone which God had regard to and accepted. 

245. Another great advantage received by our 
Savior is the great encouragement he brought to a 
virtuous and pious life—great enough to surmount 
the difficulties and obstacles that lie in the way to it, 
and [to] reward the pain and hardships of those who 
stuck firm to their duties and suffered for the testi- 
mony of a good conscience. The portion of the 
righteous has been in all ages taken notice of to be 
pretty scanty in this world. Virtue and prosperity do 
not often accompany one another, and therefore virtue 
seldom had many followers. And it is no wonder she 
prevailed not much in a state where the inconveniences 
that attended her were visible and at hand, and the 
rewards doubtful and at a distance. Mankind, who are 
and must be allowed to pursue their happiness—nay, 
cannot be hindered—could not but think themselves 
excused from a strict observation of rules which ap- 
peared so little to consist of their chief end, happiness, 
while they kept them from the enjoyments of this life, 
and they had little evidence and security of another.** 
It is true they might have argued the other way and 
concluded that, because the good were most of them 
illtreated here, there was another place where they 
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should meet with better usage, but it is plain they did 
not—their thoughts of another life were at best ob- 
scure, and their expectations uncertain. Of manes, and 
ghosts, and the shades of departed men there was some 
talk, but little certain, and less minded. They had the 
names of Styx and Acheron, of Elysian Fields and 
seats of the blessed, but they had them generally from 
their poets, mixed with their fables. And so they 
looked more like the inventions of wit and ornaments 
of poetry than the serious persuasions of the grave and 
the sober. They came to them bundled up among their 
tales, and for tales they took them. And that which 
rendered them more suspected, and less useful to vir- 
tue, was that the philosophers seldom set their rules 
on men’s minds and practices by consideration of an- 
other life. The chief of their arguments were from the 
excellency of virtue, and the highest they generally 
went was the exalting of human nature, whose perfec- 
tion lay in virtue. And if the priest at any time talked 
of the ghosts below and a life after this, it was only 
to keep men to their superstitious and idolatrous rites, 
whereby the use of this doctrine was lost to the cred- 
ulous multitude, and its belief to the quicker-sighted, 
who suspected it presently of priestcraft. Before our 
Savior’s time, the doctrine of a future state, though it 
was not wholly hid, yet it was not clearly known in 
the world. It was an imperfect view of reason, or per- 
haps the decayed remains of an ancient tradition, 
which seemed rather to float on men’s fancies than 
sink deep into their hearts. It was something, they 
knew not what, between being and not being. Some- 
thing in a man they imagined might escape the grave, 
but a perfect complete life of an eternal duration after 
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this, was what entered little into their thoughts, and 
less into their persuasions. And they were so far from 
being clear herein that we see [that] no nation of the 
world publicly professed it and built upon it; no reli- 
gion taught it; and it was nowhere made an article of 
faith and principle of religion until Jesus Christ came, 
of whom it was truly said that he, at his appearing, 
“brought life and immortality to light.” 3t And that 
not only in the clear revelation of it, and in instances 
shown of men raised from the dead, but he has given 
us an unquestionable assurance and pledge of it in his 
own resurrection and ascension into heaven. How has 
this one truth changed the nature of things in the 
world, and given the advantage to piety over all that 
could tempt or deter men from it! The philosophers 
indeed showed the beauty of virtue; they set her off 
so, as drew men’s eyes and approbation to her; but 
leaving her unendowed, very few were willing to es- 
pouse her. The generality could not refuse her their 
esteem and commendation, but still turned their backs 
on her and forsook her, as a match not for their turn. 
But now there being put into the scales on her side “an 
exceeding and immortal weight of glory,” *° interest 
is come about to her, and virtue now is visibly the most 
enriching purchase, and by much the best bargain. 
That she is the perfection and excellency of our nature, 
that she is herself a reward and will recommend our 
names to future ages, is not all that can now be said 
of her. It is not strange that the learned heathens satis- 
fied not many with such airy commendations. It has 
another relish and efficacy to persuade men: that if 
they live well here, they shall be happy hereafter. 
Open their eyes upon the endless, unspeakable joys of 
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another life, and their hearts will find something solid 
and powerful to move them. The view of heaven and 
hell will cast a slight upon the short pleasures and 
pains of this present state, and give attractions and en- 
couragements to virtue, which reason and interest and 
the care of ourselves cannot but allow and prefer. 


Christ has delivered it to us. 

246. To these I must add one advantage more by 
Jesus Christ, and that is the promise of assistance. If 
we do what we can, he will give us his Spirit to help 
us to do what and how we should. It will be idle for 
us, who know not how our own spirits move and act 


| us, to ask in what manner the Spirit of God shall work 


upon us. The wisdom that accompanies that Spirit 
knows better than we how we are made and how to 
work upon us. If a wise man knows how to prevail 
on his child, to bring him to what he desires, can we 
suspect that the Spirit and wisdom of God should fail 
in it, though we perceive or comprehend not the ways 


| of his operation? Christ has promised it, who is faith- 
ful and just, and we cannot doubt of the performance. 
| It is not requisite on this occasion, for the enhancing of 
| this benefit, to enlarge on the frailty of our minds and 
| weakness of our constitutions—how liable to mistakes, 
| how apt to go astray, and how easily to be turned out 
| of the paths of virtue. If anyone needs go beyond him- 


self and the testimony of his own conscience in this 
point, if he feels not his own errors and passions al- 


wo § Ways tempting and often prevailing against the strict 
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rules of his duty, he need but look abroad into any 
stage of the world to be convinced. To a man under 
the difficulties of his nature, beset with temptations, 
and hedged in with prevailing custom, it is no small 
encouragement to set himself seriously on the courses 
of virtue and practice of true religion, that he is, from 
a sure hand and an Almighty arm, promised assistance 
to support and carry him through. 

247. There remains yet something to be said to 
those who will be ready to object, “If the belief of 
Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah, together with 
those concomitant articles of his resurrection, rule, 
and coming again to judge the world, be all the faith 
required as necessary to justification, to what purpose 
were the epistles written, I say, if the belief of those 
many doctrines contained in them be not necessary 
to salvation; and what is there delivered [that] a 
Christian may believe or disbelieve, and yet neverthe- 
less be a member of Christ’s church, and one of the 
faithful? 

248. To this I answer that the epistles were written 
upon several occasions, and he that will read them as 
he ought must observe what it is in them which is 
principally aimed at, find what is the argument in hand 
and how managed, if he will understand them right 
and profit by them. The observing of this will best help 
us to the true meanings and mind of the writer, for 
that is the truth which is to be received and believed 
—and not scattered sentences in Scripture-language, 


accommodated to our notions and prejudices. We must © 
look into the drift of the discourse, observe the co- | 


herence and connection of the parts, and see how it is 
consistent with itself and other parts of Scripture, if 
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we will conceive it right.” We must not cull out, as 
best suits our system, here and there a period or verse, 
as if they were all distinct and independent aphorisms, 
and make these the fundamental articles of the Chris- 
tian faith, and necessary to salvation, unless God made 
them so. There be many truths in the Bible which 
a good Christian may be wholly ignorant of, and so 
not believe, which perhaps some lay great stress on 
and call fundamental articles, because they are the 
distinguishing parts of their communion. The epistles, 
most of them, carry on a thread of argument, which, 
in the style they are written, cannot everywhere be 


observed without great attention, and to consider the 
texts as they stand and bear a part in that [argument], 


is to view them in their due light and [is] the way to 
get the true sense of them. They were written to those 
who were in the faith, and true Christians already, and 
so could not be designed to teach them the fundamen- 
tal articles and points necessary to salvation. The 
epistle to the Romans was written to all “that were 
at Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints, whose 


faith was spoken of through the world,” chap. 1:7,8. 


To whom St. Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians was, 
he shows, chap. 1:2,4, etc., 


Unto the church of God, which is at Corinth, to 
them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be 
saints, with all them that in every place call upon the 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours. 
. . . I thank my God always on your behalf, for the 
grace of God which is given you by Jesus Christ, that 
in everything ye are enriched by him, in all utterance 
and in all knowledge, even as the testimony of Christ 
was confirmed in you. So that ye come behind in no 
gift, waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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And so likewise the second was, “To the church of | 
God at Corinth, and all the saints in Achaia,” chap. — 
1:1. His next is to the churches of Galatia. That to the {i 
Ephesians was, “To the saints that were at Ephesus, — 
and to the faithful in Christ Jesus.” So likewise, “To 
the saints and faithful brethren in Christ at Colosse, 
who had faith in Christ Jesus and love to the saints.” 
“To the church of the Thessalonians.” “To Timothy, 
his son in the faith.” “To Titus, his own son after the 
common faith.” “To Philemon, his dearly beloved and 
fellow laborer.” And the author to the Hebrews calls 
those he writes to, “Holy brethren, partakers of the 
heavenly calling,” chap. 3:1. From whence it is evi- 
dent that all those whom St. Paul wrote to were 
brethren, saints, faithful in the church, and so Chris- 
tians already, and therefore wanted not the funda- 
mental articles of the Christian religion, without a 
belief of which they could not be saved—nor can it 
be supposed that the sending of such fundamentals 
was the reason of the apostle’s writing to any of them. 
To such also St. Peter writes, as is plain from the first 
chapter of each of his epistles. Nor is it hard to observe 
the like in St. James’s and St. John’s epistles. And St. 
Jude directs his thus: “To them that are sanctified by 
God the Father, and preserved in Jesus Christ, and 
called.” The epistles therefore, being all written to 
those who were already believers and Christians, the 
occasion and the end of writing them could not be to 
instruct them in that which was necessary to make 
them Christians. This, it is plain, they knew and be- 
lieved already, or else they could not have been Chris- 
tians and believers. And they were written upon par- 
ticular occasions, and without those occasions had not 
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been written, and so cannot be thought necessary to 
salvation, though they, resolving doubts and reform- 
ing mistakes, are of great advantage to our knowledge 
and practice. I do not deny that the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith are dropped here and there and 
scattered up and down in most of them. But it is not 
in the epistles we are to learn what are the funda- 
mental articles of faith, where they are promiscuously 


| and without distinction mixed with other truths, in 


discourses that were (though for edification, indeed, 
yet) only occasional. We shall find and discern those 
great and necessary points best in the preaching of our 
Savior and his apostles to those who were yet stran- 
gers, and ignorant of the faith, to bring them in and 
convert them to it. And what that was, we have seen 
already out of the history of the evangelists and the 
Acts, where they are plainly laid down, so that nobody 
can mistake them. The epistles to particular churches, 
besides the main argument of each of them (which was 
some present concernment of that particular church, 
to which they severally were addressed) do in many 
places explain the fundamentals of the Christian reli- 
gion, and that wisely, by proper accommodations to 
the apprehensions of those they were written to, the 
better to make them imbibe the Christian doctrine, and 
the more easily to comprehend the method, reasons, 
and grounds of the great work of salvation. Thus we 
see, in the epistle to the Romans, adoption (a custom 
well known amongst those of Rome) is much made 
use of, to explain to them the grace and favor of God 
in giving them eternal life, to help them to conceive 
how they became children of God, and to assure them 
of a share in the kingdom of heaven, as heirs to an 
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inheritance. Whereas the setting out and confirming | 
the Christian faith to the Hebrews, in the epistle to 
them, is by allusions and arguments from the cere- 
monies, sacrifices, and economy of the Jews, and 
references to the records of the Old Testament. And as | 
for the general epistles, they, we may see, regard the 
state and exigencies and some peculiarities of those | 
times. These holy writers, inspired from above, wrote | 
nothing but truth (and in most places, very weighty 
truths to us now) for the expounding, clearing, and 
confirming of the Christian doctrine, and establishing | 
those in it who had embraced it. But yet, every sen- 
tence of theirs must not be taken up and looked on as 
a fundamental article, necessary to salvation, without — 
an explicit belief whereof, nobody could be a member 
of Christ’s church here, nor be admitted into his 
eternal kingdom hereafter.** If all, or most of the 
truths declared in the epistles, were to be received and ` 
believed as fundamental articles, what then became of | 
those Christians who were fallen asleep (as St. Paul 
witnesses in his first to the Corinthians, many were )*° 
before these things in the epistles were revealed to 
them? Most of the epistles were not written till above 
twenty years after our Lord’s ascension, and some 
after thirty. 

249. But further, therefore, to those who will be’ 
ready to say, “May those truths delivered in the: 
epistles, which are not contained in the preaching of 
our Savior and his apostles (and are therefore, by this. 
account, not necessary to salvation) be believed or dis- 
believed without any danger? May a Christian safely. 
question or doubt of them?” } 

250. To this I answer that the law of faith, being’ 
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a covenant of free grace, God alone can appoint what 
shall be necessarily believed by everyone he will jus- 
tify. What is the faith which he will accept and account 
for righteousness depends wholly on his good pleasure. 
For it is of grace, and not of right, that this faith is 
accepted. And therefore he alone can set the measures 
of it, and what he has so appointed and declared, is 
alone necessary. Nobody can add to these fundamental 


articles of faith, nor make any other necessary, but 


what God himself hath made and declared to be so. 
And what these are which God requires of those who 
will enter into, and receive the benefits of, the new 


covenant, has already been shown. An explicit belief 


of these is absolutely required of all those to whom 
the gospel of Jesus Christ is preached, and salvation 
through his Name proposed. 

251. The other parts of divine revelation are ob- 
jects of faith, and are so to be received. They are 
truths, whereof no one can be rejected; none that is 
once known to be such may, or ought to, be disbe- 
lieved. For to acknowledge any proposition to be of 
divine revelation and authority, and yet to deny or 
disbelieve it, is to offend against this fundamental arti- 
cle and ground of faith: that God is true. But yet a 
great many of the truths revealed in the gospel every- 
one does, and must, confess a man may be ignorant 
of—nay, disbelieve—without danger to his salvation; 
as is evident in those who, allowing the authority, dif- 
fer in the interpretation and meaning of several texts 


} of Scripture, not thought fundamental, in all which, 
| it is plain, the contending parties on one side or the 


other, are ignorant of—nay, disbelieve—the truths 
delivered in Holy Writ—unless contrarieties and con- 
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tradictions can be contained in the same words, and 
divine revelation can mean contrary to itself. 

252. Though all divine revelation requires the obe- 
dience of faith, yet every truth of inspired Scriptures 
is not one of those that by the law of faith is required 
to be explicitly believed to justification. What those 
are, we have seen by what our Savior and his apostles 
proposed to, and required in, those whom they con- 
verted to the faith. Those are fundamentals which it 
is not enough not to disbelieve; everyone is required 
actually to assent to them. But any other proposition 
contained in the Scripture, which God has not thus 
made a necessary part of the law of faith (without an 
actual assent to which, he will not allow anyone to be 
a believer) a man may be ignorant of without hazard- 
ing his salvation by a defect in his faith.*? He believes 
all that God has made necessary for him to believe and 
assent to; and as for the rest of divine truths there is 
nothing more required of him, but that he receive all 
the parts of divine revelation with a docility and dispo- 
sition prepared to embrace and assent to all truths 
coming from God, and submit his mind to whatever 
shall appear to him to bear that character.4° Where he, 
upon fair endeavors, understands it not, how can he 
avoid being ignorant? And where he cannot put several 
texts and make them consist together, what remedy? 
He must either interpret one by the other or suspend 
his opinion. He that thinks that more is, or can be, 
required of poor frail man in matters of faith, will do | 
well to consider what absurdities he will run into. 
God, out of the infiniteness of his mercy, has dealt _ 
with man as a compassionate and tender Father. He 
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| gave him reason and with it a law, that cannot be 


otherwise than what reason should dictate, unless we 


$ should think that a reasonable creature should have an 


unreasonable law. But considering the frailty of man, 


| apt to run into corruption and misery, he promised 


a deliverer, whom in his good time he sent, and then 


: declared to all mankind, that whoever would believe 
$ him to be the Savior promised and take him (now 
‘raised from the dead and constituted the Lord and 


Judge of all men) to be their King and Ruler, should 
be saved. This is a plain, intelligible proposition, and 


the all-merciful God seems herein to have consulted 
| the poor of this world and the bulk of mankind. These 
are articles that the laboring and illiterate man may 
‘} comprehend. This is a religion suited to vulgar capaci- 


iwf ties, and the state of mankind in this world, destined 
eve and 


to labor and travail. The writers and wranglers in 
religion fill it with niceties and dress it up with notions, 
which they make necessary and fundamental parts of 


| it—as if there were no way into the church but 
ll nsf through the academy or lyceum. The greatest part of 
| mankind have not leisure for learning and logic and 
| superfine distinctions of the schools. Where the hand 
| is used to the plow and the spade, the head is seldom 
| elevated to sublime notions or exercised in mysterious 


'} reasoning. It is well if men of that rank (to say noth- 


ing of the other sex) can comprehend plain proposi- 


‘tions and a short reasoning about things familiar to 
will dog 
run NNO 
yas deal 
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their minds and nearly allied to their daily experience. 
Go beyond this, and you amaze the greater part of 
mankind and may as well talk Arabic to a poor day- 


laborer as the notions and language that the books and 
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disputes of religion are filled with—and as soon you 


will be understood. The dissenting congregation are) 


supposed by their teachers to be more accurately in- 


structed in matters of faith, and better to understand 4 


the Christian religion, than the vulgar conformists, 
who are charged with great ignorance—how truly, I 


will not here determine. But I ask to tell me seriously | 
whether half their people have leisure to study. Nay, } 


whether one in ten of those who come to their meet- 


ings in the country, if they had time to study them, do} 


or can, understand the controversies at this time so 


warmly managed amongst them, about “justification,” | 


the subject of this present treatise. I have talked with 
some of their teachers who confess themselves not to 
understand the difference in debate between them. 


And yet the points they stand on are reckoned of so }) 


great weight, so material, so fundamental in religion, 


that they divide communion and separate upon them. 1 


Had God intended that none but the learned scribe, 
the disputer, or wise of this world, should be Chris- 


tians or be saved, thus religion should have been pre- | 


pared for them, filled with speculations and niceties, 


obscure terms and abstract notions. But men of that | 


expectation, men furnished with such acquisitions, the 
apostle tells us, I Cor. 1, are rather shut out from the 
simplicity of the gospel, to make way for those poor, 
ignorant, illiterate, who heard and believed promises 
of a deliverer, and believed Jesus to be him, who could 
conceive a man dead and made alive again, and be- 
lieve that he should, at the end of the world, come 
again and pass sentence on all men, according to their 


deeds. That the poor had the gospel preached to them, 
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Christ makes a mark, as well as the business, of his 
mission, Matt. 11:5. And if the poor had the gospel 
preached to them, it was, without doubt, such a gospel 
as the poor could understand—plain and intelligible 
——and so it was, as we have seen, in the preachings of 
Christ and his apostles.*! 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. In explaining his motive and method in writing the 
essay, Locke tells how he read the New Testament 
again in his effort to find the basic tenets of Christi- 
anity. “But when I had gone through the whole and 
saw what a plain, simple, reasonable thing Christianity 
was, suited to all conditions and capacities, and in 
the morality of it now, with divine authority, estab- 
lished into a legible law so far surpassing all that 
philosophy and human reason had attained to or 
could possibly make effectual to all degrees of man- 
kind, I was flattered to think it might be of some use 
in the world, especially to those who thought either 
that there was no need of revelation at all, or that the 
revelation of our Savior required the belief of such 
articles for salvation, which the settled notions and 
their way of reasoning in some, and want of under- 
standing in others, made impossible to them. Upon 
these two topics the objections seemed to turn, which 
were with most assurance made by Deists against 
Christianity, but against Christianity misunderstood. 
It seemed to me that there needed no more to show 
them the weakness of their exceptions, but to lay 
plainly before them the doctrine of our Savior and 
his apostles, as delivered in the Scriptures, and not as 
taught by the several sects of Christians.” A Second 
Vindication of the Reasonableness of Christianity 
(The Works of John Locke, 10 vols.; London, 1823; 
reissued Aalen: Scientia, 1963), VII, 188. 

2. “My Christianity, I confess, is contained in the written 
word of God. . . .” Ibid., VII, 289. “All that is con- 
tained in the inspired writings, is all of divine 
authority, must be allowed as such, and received for 
divine and infallible truth by every subject of Christ’s 
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kingdom, i.e., every Christian.” Ibid., VII, 356. “You 
ask me, ‘What is the shortest and surest way for a 
young gentleman to attain a true knowledge of the 
Christian religion, in the full and just extent of it? 
`.. And to this I have a short and plain answer: 
‘Let him study the Holy Scripture, especially the New 
Testament.’ Therein are contained the words of 
eternal life. It has God for its author, salvation for 
its end, and truth without any mixture of error for 
its matter.” “A letter to the Reverend Mr. King,” 
Works, X, 306. 


. “If the reading and study of the Scripture were more 


pressed than it is, and men were fairly sent to the 
Bible to find their religion, and not the Bible put into 
their hands only to find the opinions of their peculiar 
sect or party, Christendom would have more Chris- 
tians, and those that are would be more knowing and 
more in the right than they now are. That which 
hinders this is that select bundle of doctrines which 
it has pleased every sect to draw out of the Scriptures, 
or their own inventions, with an omission . . . of all 
the rest.” Second Vindication, Works, VII, 294. 


. “The article of the Christian faith your lordship begins 


with is that of the resurrection of the dead, and con- 
cerning that you say, ‘the reason of believing the 
resurrection of the same body, upon my grounds, is 
from the idea of identity.” Answ. Give me leave, my 
lord, to say that the reason of believing any article 
of the Christian faith (such as your lordship is here 
speaking of) to me and upon my grounds, is its being 
a part of divine revelation. Upon this ground I 
believed it before I either wrote that chapter of 
identity and diversity and before I ever thought of 
those propositions which your lordship quotes out of 
that chapter, and upon the same ground I believe it 
still. . . . The resurrection of the dead I acknowledge 
to be an article of the Christian faith, but that the 
resurrection of the body, in your lordship’s sense 
of the same body, is an article of Christian faith, is 
what I confess I do not yet know. 
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“In the New Testament (wherein, I think, are con- 
tained all the articles of the Christian faith) I find our 
Savior and the apostles to preach the resurrection of 
the dead, and the resurrection from the dead, in many 
places, but I do not remember any place where the 
resurrection of the same body is so much as men- 
tioned. Nay, which is very remarkable in the case, 
I do not remember any place in the New Testament 
(where the general resurrection at the last day is 
spoken of) any such expression as the resurrection of 
the body, much less of the same body.” “Mr. Locke’s 
Second Reply to the Bishop of Worcester,” Works, 
IV, 303-304. Locke then devotes thirty pages to show- 
ing that neither the Scriptures nor his own ideas on 
identity require a belief in the resurrection of the 
same body, and to displaying the reasonable difficul- 
ties inherent in such a belief. His comments on I Cor. 
15:44 are helpful: “Saya yvxydv, which in our Bi- 
bles is translated, ‘a natural body,’ should, I think, 
more suitably to the propriety of the Greek and more 
conformably to the apostle’s meaning, be translated 
‘an animal body,’ for that which St. Paul is doing here 
is to show that we have animal bodies now (which 
we derived from Adam) endowed with an animal life, 
which, unless supported with a constant supply of 
food and air, will fail and perish, and at last, do what 
we can, will dissolve and come to an end; so, at the 
resurrection, we shall have from Christ, the second 
Adam, ‘spiritual bodies’ which shall have an essential 
and natural inseparable life in them, which shall con- 
tinue and subsist perpetually of itself, without the 
help of meat and drink or air or any such foreign sup- 
port, without decay or any tendency to a dissolution 
—of which our Savior speaking, Luke 20:35, says, 
“They who shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world and the resurrection from the dead,’ cannot die 
any more, for they are equal to angels, i.e., of an 
angelical nature and constitution.” A Paraphase and 
Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul, Works, VII, 174. 

Another of Locke’s views on the resurrection ap- 
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pears in his comment on I Cor. 15:42: “ ‘The resur- 
rection of the dead’ here spoken of is not the resurrec- 
tion of all mankind, in common, but only the resur- 
rection of the just. This will be evident to anyone who 
observes that St. Paul, having, ver. 22, declared that 
all men shall be made alive again, tells the Corin- 
thians, ver. 23, that it shall not be all at once, but 
at several distances of time. First of all, Christ arose; 
afterwards, next in order to him, the saints should 
all be raised, which resurrection of the just is that 
which he treats and gives account of to the end of 
this discourse and chapter, and so never comes to the 
resurrection of the wicked, which was to be the third 
and last in order—so that from the twenty-third verse 
to the end of the chapter, .all that he says of the resur- 
rection is a description only of the resurrection of the 
just, though he calls it here by the general name of 
the resurrection of the dead. That this is so, there is 
sO much evidence, that there is scarce a verse, from 
the forty-first to the end, that does not evince it. 
[Locke proceeds with a five point proof of his position 
and concludes:] Nor is it in this place alone that St. 
Paul calls the resurrection of the just by the general 
name of the resurrection of the dead. He does the 
same, Phil. 3:11, where he speaks of his sufferings 
and of his endeavors, ‘if by any means he might at- 
tain unto the resurrection of the dead,’ whereby he 
cannot mean the resurrection of the dead in general, 
which (since he has declared in this very chapter, ver. 
22) all men, both good and bad, shall as certainly 
partake of as that they shall die, there need no en- 
deavors to attain to it. Our Savior likewise speaks of 
the resurrection of the just in the same general terms 
of the resurrection, Matt. 22:30. ‘And the resurrec- 
tion from the dead,’ Luke 22:35, by which is meant 
only the resurrection of the just, as is plain from the 
context.” Ibid., VIII, 173, 174. 


- Having asserted that the bare testimony of revelation 


is of the highest certainty (Essay on Human Under- 
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standing, [hereafter Understanding] IV, xvi, 14, 
Works, WI, 112), Locke continues in the chapters 
following to define reason and to show its relation 
to faith (and hence to revelation) and enthusiasm. 
He considers reason to exist in “these four degrees: 
the first and highest is the discovering and finding 
out of truths; the second, the regular and methodical 
disposition of them and laying them in a clear and 
fit order to make their connection and force be plainly 
and easily perceived; the third is the perceiving their 
connection; and the fourth, the making a right con- 
clusion.” Ibid., IV, xvii, 3, Works, III, 115. “Reason 
is natural revelation whereby the eternal Father of 
light and fountain of all knowledge communicates to 
mankind that portion of truth which He has laid 
within the reach of their natural faculties; revelation 
is natural reason enlarged by a new set of discoveries 
communicated by God immediately, which reason 
vouches the truth of by the testimony and proofs it 
gives that they come from God. So that he that takes 
away reason, to make way for revelation, puts out the 
light of both, and does muchwhat the same as if he 
would persuade a man to put out his eyes, the better 
to receive the remote light of an invisible star by a’ 
telescope.” Ibid., IV, xix, 4, Works, III, 149. Cf. also 
Ibid., IV, xix, 13-16, Works, WL, 155-158. 


. “Others, and they are many, refer to a law of nature, 


by which term they understand a law of the following 
description: i.e., a law which each can detect merely 
by the light planted in us by nature, to which also he 
shows himself obedient in all points and which, he 
perceives, is presupposed by the principle of his obli- 
gation; and this is the rule of living according to na- 
ture which the Stoics so often emphasize. . . . Hence 
this law of nature can be described as being the decree 
of the divine will discernible by the light of nature and 
indicating what is and what is not in conformity with 
rational nature, and for this very reason commanding 
or prohibiting. It appears to me less correctly termed 
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by some people the dictate of reason, since reason 
does not so much establish and pronounce this law 
of nature as search for it and discover it as a law en- 
acted by a superior power and implanted in our 
hearts.” Essays on the Laws of Nature, ed. W. von 
Leyden (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954). Locke fur- 
ther qualifies his meaning: “Rather, by saying that 
something can be known by the light of nature, we 
mean nothing else but that there is some sort of truth 
to the knowledge of which man may attain by him- 
self and without the help of another, if he makes 
proper use of the faculties he is endowed with by 
nature. ... For... we do not investigate here 
what a man can experience who is divinely inspired, 
or what a man can behold who is illuminated by a 
light from heaven, but what a man who is endowed 
with understanding, reason, and sense-perception, can 
by the help of nature and his own sagacity search out 
and examine.” Ibid., pp. 123-125, One who breaks this 
law could not be guiltless—“If natural law is not bind- 
ing on men, neither can positive divine law be bind- 
ing, and that no one has maintained. In fact, the basis 
of obligation is in both cases the same, i.e., the will 
of the supreme Godhead. The two laws differ only 
in method of the promulgation and in the way in 
which we know them: the former we know with cer- 
tainty by the light of nature and from natural prin- 
ciples, the latter we apprehend by faith.” Ibid., p. 189. 
Cf. Paragraphs 230-233. 

“I admit that all people are by nature endowed with 
reason, and I say that natural law can be known by 
reason, but from this it does not necessarily follow 
that it is known to any and every one. For there are 
some who make no use of the light of reason and 
would not wish to show themselves to them- 


selves. . . . There are others, brought up in vice, who 
scarcely distinguish between good and evil. . . . In 
others . . . the mind is too dul! to be able to bring to 


light those secret decrees of nature.” Ibid., p Lis; 
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“Concealed in the bowels of the earth lie veins richly 
provided with gold and silver; human beings besides 
are possessed with arms and hands with which they 
can dig these out, and of reason which invents ma- 
chines. Yet from this we do not conclude that all men 
are wealthy.” Ibid., p. 135. Cf. Paragraph 241. 


. The testimony of the highest certainty, according to 


Locke, “is called by a peculiar name, revelation, and 
our assent to it, faith, which as absolutely determines 
our minds, and as perfectly excludes all wavering, as 
our knowledge itself—and we may as well doubt of 
our own being as we can of any revelation from God 
be true. So that faith is a settled and sure principle 
of assent and assurance, and leaves no manner of 
room for doubt or hesitation.” Understanding, IV, 
xvi, 14, Works, III, 112, 113. “Reason therefore here, 
as contradistinguished from faith, I take to be the 
discovery of the certainty or probability of such prop- 
ositions or truths which the mind arrives at by deduc- 
tions made from such ideas which it has got by the 
use of its natural faculties, viz., by sensation and re- 
flection. Faith, on the other side, is the assent to any 
proposition not thus made out by the deductions of 
reason, but upon the credit of the proposer, as coming 
from God in some extraordinary way of communica- 
tion. This way of discovering truths to men we call 
revelation.” Ibid., IV, xviii, 2, Works, III, 138. Point- 
ing out that faith deals with things above reason, but 
not contrary to it, or with matters which reason can- 
not judge, Locke concludes, “Thus far the dominion 
of faith reaches, and that without any violence or 
hindrance to reason, which is not injured or disturbed, 
but assisted and improved by new discoveries of truth 
coming from the eternal fountain of all knowledge. 
Whatever God hath revealed is certainly true; no 
doubt can be made of it. This is the proper object of 
faith; but whether it be a divine revelation or no, 
reason must judge, which can never permit the mind 
to reject a greater evidence to embrace what is less 
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evident, nor allow it to entertain probability in oppo- 
sition to knowledge and certainty. . . . Whatever is 
of divine revelation ought to overrule all our opinions, 
prejudices and interest... .” Ibid., IV, xviii, 10, 
Works, III, 145, 146. Cf. Note 25. 


. Locke points out that men may become persuaded of 


their obligation to obey certain moral rules from 
“their education, company, and customs of their 
country, which persuasion, however got, will serve to 
set conscience on work, which is nothing else but our 
own opinion or judgment of the moral rectitude or 
pravity of our own actions.” Ibid., I, iti, 8, Works, I, 
391, 

“I do not remember that the law of Moses or any 
part of it is, by a direct repeal, anywhere abrogated, 
and yet we are told here [Eph. 2:15] . . . that it is 
abolished. . . . After the general revolt and apostasy 
of mankind . . . the children of Israel came to be 
his [God’s] people . . . to whom he gave a law by 
Moses . . . with a purpose at the same time, that he 
would in due season, transfer this, his kingdom, into 
the hands of the Messiah whom he intended to send 
into the world, to be the Prince and Ruler of his peo- 
ple, as he had foretold and promised to the Jews. .. . 
And thus it came to pass, that though the law, which 
was given by Moses to the Israelites, was never re- 
pealed, and so ceased not to be the law of that nation, 
yet it ceased to be the law of the people and kingdom 
of God in this world, because the Jews, not receiving 
him [the Messiah] to be their King, . . . ceased to 
be the people of God and the subjects of God’s king- 
dom. And thus Jesus Christ, by his death entering into 
his kingdom, . . . put an end to the law of Moses, 
opening another way to all people, both Jews and 
Gentiles, into the kingdom of God, quite different 
from the law of ordinances given by Moses, viz., faith 
in Jesus Christ, by which . . . everyone who would 
had now admittance into the kingdom of God by the 
one plain, easy and simple ceremony of baptism.” 
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Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul, 
Works, VIII, 419. See Paragraph 188. 

“The apostle here tells us what part of the Mosaical 
law it was that Christ put an end to by his death . . . 
‘the law of commandments in ordinances,’ i.e., the 
positive injunctions of the law of Moses concerning 
things of their own nature indifferent, which became 
obligatory merely by virtue of direct, positive com- 
mand; which are called by St. Paul in the parallel 
place, Col. 2:14... ‘the handwriting of ordi- 
nances.’ ” Ibid., VIII, 421. 

See Paragraphs 185ff. 

“A miracle, then, I take to be a sensible operation 
which, being above the comprehension of the spec- 
tator, and in his opinion contrary to the established 
course of nature, is taken by him to be divine. . . . 
Now everyone being able to judge those laws [of 
nature] only by his own acquaintance with nature 
and notions of its force (which are different in differ- 
ent men), it is unavoidable that that should be a 
miracle to one, which is not so to another. . . . For 
example, Jesus of Nazareth professes himself sent 
from God; he with a word calms a tempest at sea. 
This one looks on as a miracle, and consequently can- 
not but receive his doctrine. Another thinks this might 
be an effect of chance, or skill in the weather, and 
no miracle, and so stands out—but afterwards seeing 
him walk on the sea, owns that for a miracle, and be- 
lieves, which yet upon another has not that force, 
who suspects it may possibly be done by the assistance 
of a spirit. But yet the same person, seeing afterwards 
our Savior cure an inveterate palsy by a word, admits 
that for a miracle, and becomes a convert. Another 
overlooking it in this instance, afterwards finds a mira- 
cle in his giving sight to one born blind, or in raising 
the dead, or his raising himself from the dead, and so 
receives his doctrine as a revelation coming from 
God. By all which it is plain that where the miracle 
is admitted, the doctrine cannot be rejected; it comes 
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with the assurance of a divine attestation to him that 
allows the miracle, and he cannot question its truth.” 
“A Discourse on Miracles,” Works, IX, 256, 257, 259. 
See also A Third Letter on Toleration, Works, VI, 
442-460, for more remarks on miracles. 

“Those owners of many gods were at liberty in their 
worship, and no one of their divinities pretending to 
be one only true God, no one of them could be sup- 
posed in the pagan scheme to make use of miracles 
to establish his worship alone, or to abolish that of 
the other—much less was there any use of miracles to 
confirm any articles of faith, since no one of them 
had any such to propose as necessary to be believed 
by their votaries. And therefore I do not remember 
any miracles recorded in the Greek or Roman writers, 
as done to confirm anyone’s mission or doctrine. Con- 
formable hereunto we find St. Paul, I Cor. 1:22, takes 
notice that the Jews (it is true) required miracles, but 
as for the Greeks, they looked after something else; 
they knew no need or use there was of miracles to 
recommend any religion to them. And indeed it is an 
astonishing mark how far the God of this world had 
blinded men’s minds, if we consider that the Gentile 
world received and stuck to a religion, which, not 
being derived from reason, had no sure foundation 
in revelation.” Ibid., IX, 257, 258. 

“This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible rule: 
that whenever the distinct idea that any word stands 
for is not known and considered, and something not 
contained in the idea is not affirmed or denied of it, 
there our thoughts stick wholly in sounds, and are 
able to attain no real truth or falsehood. This, per- 
haps, if well heeded, might save us a great deal of 
useless amusement and dispute, and very much 
shorten our trouble and wandering in the search of 
real and true knowledge.” Understanding, IV, viii, 13, 
Works, III, 53. Locke’s interest in words and language 
led him to devote all of Book III of Understanding 
(Works, II, 158-307) to this subject, and interesting 
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comment on the use of words can also be found in 
his Second Reply to the Bishop of Worcester (Works, 
IV, 277-280) and in Paragraph 29 of The Conduct of 
the Understanding (Works, ill, 257-259). 


. Locke evidently means either John 18:38, 19:7, or 


Luke 23:14. 


. Locke’s insistence on the infallibility of the Scriptures 


did not keep him from recognizing the difficulty in 
understanding many parts of the Bible. “The volumes 
of interpreters and commentators on the Old and 
New Testament are but too manifest proofs of this. 
Though everything said in the text be infallibly true, 
yet the reader may be—nay, cannot choose but be— 
very fallible in the understanding of it. Nor is it to 
be wondered that the will of God, when clothed in 
words, should be liable to that doubt and uncertainty 
which unavoidably attends that sort of conveyance, 
when even his Son, while clothed in the flesh, was sub- 
ject to all the frailties and inconveniences of human 
nature, sin excepted. .. .” Understanding, Ul, ix, 
23, Works, II, 267. Some of the obscurity of ancient 
texts is manmade: “. . . in the interpretation of laws, 
whether divine or human, there is no end; comments 
beget comments, and explications make new matter 
for explications; and of limiting, distinguishing, vary- 
ing the signification of these moral words there is no 
end. . . . Many a man who was pretty well satisfied 
with the meaning of a text of Scripture, or clause in 
a code, at first reading, has, by consulting the com- 
mentators, quite lost the sense of it, and by these 
elucidations given rise or increase to his doubts, and 
drawn obscurity upon the place.” Ibid., III, ix, 9, 
Works, II, 256. In the preface to his Notes on the 
Epistles of St. Paul (Works, VIII, 3-23), Locke deals 
with interpretation in some detail, urging particularly 
the careful consideration of occasion and context, the 
comparison of parallel passages, and the avoiding of 
preconceived ideas produced by prejudice, the com- 
ments of uninspired men, or the traditional format of 
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the Scriptures. In A Second Vindication of the Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity, he explains, “Some of the 
truths delivered in the Holy Writ are very plain; it is 
impossible, I think, to mistake their meaning, and 
those certainly are all necessary to be explicitly be- 
lieved. Others have more difficulty in them and are not 
easy to be understood. . . . The obscurity that is to 
be found in several passages of the Scripture, the diffi- 
culties that cover and perplex the meaning of several 
texts, demand of every Christian study, diligence, and 
attention in reading and hearing the Scriptures, in 
comparing and examining them, and receiving what 
light he can from all manner of helps, to understand 
these books, wherein are contained the words of 
life. . . . I know no infallible guide but the Spirit of 
God in the Scriptures. . . . Every word of divine © 
revelation is absolutely and indispensably necessary 
to be believed by every Christian as soon as he comes 
to know it to be taught by our Savior or his apostles, 
or to be of divine revelation. But yet this is far 
enough from making it absolutely necessary to every 
Christian to know every text in the Scripture, much | 
less to understand every text in the Scripture—and 
least of all to understand it as the creed-maker is $ 
pleased to put his sense upon it.” Works, VII, 356, @ 
357, 407. 
In his A Third Letter for Toleration (Works, VI, 
237ff), Locke, starting from a reference to this same 
prayer for unity, develops the argument that it is the 
superimposition of man’s interpretations and creeds 
upon this basic article of faith that has produced the 
division in Christendom which curtails the influence 
of Christianity. 

See Paragraphs 33-50. 

Locke has no mercy on the creed-maker: “I tell him, 
and I desire him to take notice of it, God has nowhere 
given him an authority thus to garble the inspired 
writings of the Holy Scriptures. Every part of it is his 
word, and ought, every part of it, to be believed by 
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every Christian man, according as God shall enable 
him to understand it.” Second Vindication, Works, 
VII, 351. “It is no wonder, therefore, there is so much 
ignorance amongst Christians and so much vain out- 
cry against it; while almost every distinct society of 
Christians magisterially ascribes orthodoxy to a select 
set of fundamentals, distinct from those proposed in 
the teaching of our Savior and his apostles, which in 
no one point must be questioned by any of its com- 
munion. By this means their people are never sent 
to the Holy Scriptures, that true fountain of light, but 
are hoodwinked; a veil is cast over their eyes, and then 
they are bid to read their Bible. They must make it 
all chime to their church’s fundamentals, or else they 
were better to let it alone. For if they find anything 
there against the received doctrines, though they hold 
it and express in the very terms the Holy Ghost has 
delivered it in, that will not excuse them. Heresy will 
be their lot, and they will be treated accordingly. And 
thus we see how, among other good effects, creed- 
making always has and always will necessarily produce 
and propagate ignorance in the world, however each 
party blame others for it.” Ibid., VII, 296, 297. “It is 
no wonder, therefore, there have been such fierce con- 
tests and such cruel havoc made among Christians 
about fundamentals; while everyone would set up his 
own system, upon pain of fire and faggot in this, and 
hellfire in the other, world. Though at the same time, 
while he is exercising the utmost barbarities against 
others to prove himself a true Christian, he professes 
himself so ignorant that he cannot tell, or so uncharit- 
able that he will not tell, what articles are absolutely 
necessary and sufficient to make a man a Christian.” 
Ibid., VII, 231. “All the effect of it will be just the 
same it has been these thousand years and upwards: 
schisms, separations, contentions, animosities, quar- 
rels, blood and butchery, and all the train of mischiefs 
which have so long harassed and defamed Chris- 
tianity, and are so contrary to the doctrine, spirit, and 
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end of the gospel. . Ibid. VU, 358. ~“Buty) 
have spoken against all systems... . And always 


shall, so far as they are set up by particular men or 
parties as the just measure of every man’s faith, 
wherein everything that is contained is required and 
imposed to be believed to make a man a Christian— 
such an opinion and use of systems I shall always be 
against, until the creed-maker shall teil me, amongst 
the variety of them, which alone is to be received and 
rested in. . . .” Ibid., VII, 387. “Of what use and 
necessity is it among Christians, that own the Scrip- 
tures to be the word of God and rule of faith, to make 
and impose a creed? . . . are these creeds in the 
words of the Scripture, or not? If they are, they are 
certainly sound, as containing nothing but truth in 
them, but so they were before, as they lay in the 
Scripture. . . . But if the creed to be imposed be not 
in the words of divine revelation, then is it in plainer, 
more clear and intelligible expressions or not? If not 
plainer, what necessity of changing those which men 
inspired by the Holy Ghost made use of?” A Third 
Letter for Toleration, Works, VI, 153, 154. 

Locke here quotes I Pet. 2:22 instead of II Cor. 5:21, 
which reads, “For he hath made him to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him.” 

Ieor lS : 2122A 

Whereas Locke leaves the impression that he is quot- 
ing Luke 18:18-22, this is actually a paraphrase in- 
corporating material from parallel passages. 

Matt. 25:14-30. 

“Light, true light, in the mind is or can be nothing 
else but the evidence of the truth of any proposition; 
and if it be not a self-evident proposition, all the light 
it has, or can have, is from the clearness and validity 
of those proofs upon which it is received. To talk 
of any other light in the understanding is to put our- 
selves in the dark, or in the power of the Prince of 
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darkness, and by our own consent to give ourselves 
up to delusion, to believe a lie. For if strength of per- 
suasion be the light which must guide us, I ask how 
shall anyone distinguish between the delusions of 
Satan and the inspirations of the Holy Ghost? ... 
Reason must be our last judge and guide in everything. 
I do not mean that we must consult reason and ex- 
amine whether a proposition revealed from God can 
be made out from natural principles, and if it cannot, 
that then we may reject it; but consult it we must, 
and by it examine whether it be a revelation from 
God or no. And if reason finds it to be revealed from 
God, reason then declares for it as much as for any 
other truth, and makes it one of her dictates.” Under- 
standing, IV, xix, 13, 14, Works, III, 155, 156. Cf. 
Notes 5-8. 

ExT 10:23) 

Epoa 12. 

Aets 17:29. 

In outlining the curriculum for the ideal education, 
Locke suggests, “I know not whether he should read 
any other discourses of morality but what he finds 
in the Bible, or have any system of ethics put into 
his hand, till he can read Tully’s Offices, not as a 
schoolboy to learn Latin, but as one that would be 
informed in the principles and precepts of virtue for 
the conduct of his life.” Of Education, Paragraph 185, 
Works, IX, 176. When a friend suggested that he write 
a treatise of morals, Locke replied, “Did the world 
want a rule, I confess there could be no work so 
necessary nor so commendable. But the gospel con- 
tains so perfect a body of ethics that Reason may be 
excused from that inquiry, since she may find man’s 
duty clearer and easier in revelation than in herself. 
Think not this the excuse of a lazy man, though it be 
perhaps of one who, having a sufficient rule for his 
actions, is content therewith, and thinks he may, per- 
haps with more profit to himself, employ the little 
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time and strength he has in other researches, wherein 
he finds himself more in the dark.” “Letter to Mr. 
Molyneux,” Works, IX, 377. 

“It is not to be expected that a man who drudges on 
all his life in a laborious trade, should be more know- 
ing in the variety of things done in the world than a 
packhorse, who is driven constantly forwards and 
backwards in a narrow lane and dirty road, only to 
market, should be skilled in the geography of the 
country.” Understanding, IV, xx, 2, Works, Ill, 160. 
Cf. the remainder of the same chapter. 

The causes of reason’s failure are discussed in Under- 
standing, IV, xvii, 9-13, Works, UI, 130-131. 

John 4:21-23. 


. “Things are good or evil only in reference to pleasure 


or pain. That we call good, which is apt to cause or 
increase pleasure or diminish pain in us, or else to 
procure or preserve us the possession of any other 
good, or absence of any evil. And, on the contrary, 
we name that evil, which is apt to produce or increase 
any pain or diminish any pleasure in us, or else to 
procure us any evil, or deprive us of any good.” 
Understanding, II, xx, 2, Works, 1, 231. “Moral good 
and evil, then, is only the conformity or disagreement 
of our voluntary actions to some law, whereby good 
and evil is drawn on us, from the will and power of 
the lawmaker—which good and evil, pleasure or pain, 
attending our observance or breach of the law by the 
decree of the lawmaker, is that we call reward and 
punishment.” Ibid., Il, xxviii, 5, Works, II, 97. The 
scanty pleasures of virtue in this life would obviously 
make the ascertainment of good a difficult task, were 
there no surety of another life. 

II Tim. 1:10. 


pall Con sel7, 


In his preface to A Paraphrase and Notes on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, Locke attributes the difficulty of 
understanding these letters to: (1) Failure to see the 
occasion and purpose of the writing, (2) lack of 
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knowledge of the Greek that Paul used, (3) the vola- 
tile temper of the writer, (4) the traditional divisions 
into chapters and verses, and (5) the familiarity with 
prejudiced interpretations of passages lifted from 
context. Works, VIII, 3-23. 

“He does not observe the difference between what is 
necessary to be believed by every man to make him 
a Christian and what is required to be believed by 
every Christian. The first of these is what, by the 
covenant of the gospel, is necessary to be known, and 
consequently to be proposed to every man to make 
him a Christian: the latter is no less than the whole 
revelation of God—all the divine truths contained in 
holy Scripture—which every Christian man is under 
a necessity to believe, so far as it shall please God, 
upon his serious and constant endeavors, to enlighten 
his mind to understand them.” Second Vindication, 
Works, VII, 352. 

Cor. 15:6: ; 

“The question is about a proposition to be believed, 
which must first necessarily be understood. For a man 
cannot possibly give his assent to any affirmation or 
negation unless he understand the terms as they are 
joined in that proposition, and has a conception of 
the thing affirmed or denied, and also a conception 
of the thing concerning which it is affirmed or denied, 
as they are there put together. . . . Or is it possible 
for any man to understand it in one sense and believe 
it in another, because it is a divine revelation that has 
reality and certainty in it?” Second Vindication, 
Works, VII, 239, 240, 242. 

“Every Christian is to partake of that bread and that 
cup which is the communion of the body and blood 
of Christ. And is not every sincere Christian indispen- 
sably obliged to endeavor to understand these words 
of our Savior’s institution, ‘This is my body, and this 
is my blood’? And if, upon his serious endeavor to 
do it, he understands them in a literal sense—that 
Christ meant that that was really his body and blood, 
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and nothing else—must he not necessarily believe that 
the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper is changed 
really into his body and blood, though he doth not 
know how? Or, if having his mind set otherwise, he 
understands the bread and wine to be really the body 
and blood of Christ, without ceasing to be the true 
bread and wine; or else, if he understands them, that 
the body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
given and received, in the sacrament, in a spiritual 
manner; or lastly, if he understands our Savior to 
mean, by those words, the bread and wine to be only 
a representation of his body and blood—in which way 
soever of these four a Christian understands these 
words of our Savior to be meant by him, is he not 
obliged in that sense to believe them to be true and 
assent to them? Or can he be a Christian, and under- 
stand these words to be meant by our Savior in one 
sense, and deny his assent to them as true in that 
sense? Would not this be to deny our Savior’s veracity, 
and consequently his being the Messiah sent from 
God? And yet this is put upon a Christian, where he 
understands the Scripture in one sense and is required 
to believe it in another.” Ibid., VII, 390, 391. 

“, . . the Christian religion is a revelation from God 
Almighty, which is contained in the Bible, and so all 
the knowledge you can have of it must be derived 
from thence. . . . ‘What is the best way of inter- 
preting the sacred Scripture?’ Taking ‘interpretation’ 
to mean ‘understanding,’ I think the best way for 
understanding the Scripture . . . is to read it assidu- 
ously and diligently, and if can be, in the original. I 
do not mean to read every day a certain number of 
chapters, as is usual, but to read it so as to study and 
consider, and not to leave till you are satisfied that 
you have got the true meaning. ... As to the 
method of reading them, order requires that the four 
Evangelists should, in the first place, be well studied 
and thoroughly understood. . . . If you find that, by 
this method, you advance in the knowledge of the 
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Gospel, when you have laid a foundation there to 
your satisfaction, it will not be hard to add what may 
help you forwards in the study of the other parts of 
the New Testament.” “Letter to the Reverend Mr. 
Richard King,” Works, X, 309-311. 
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(Numbers refer to paragraphs ) 


Adam, wrong notions con- 
cerning his fall, 1, 2; what 
he fell from, 2. 

Adoption, a theme of Ro- 
mans, 248. 

| Afterlife, ideas among the 

=~ pagans, 245. 

_ Agrippa, 50. 

_ Anacharsis the Scythian, 242. 

Anointing, meaning and pur- 
pose, 183. 

| Apollos, 49. 

Apostles, minds illuminated 
by the Holy Spirit, 155; 
their obedience, 141; the 
wisdom of choosing un- 
learned men, 139, 141, 
142. 

_ Aristippus, 242. 

Articles of faith, authority 
from God alone, 250. 

Athenians, 238. 

Authority of the Bible, 243; 
for articles of faith, 250. 


Baptism, initiating ceremony 
into the kingdom or 
church, 168, 179; of Jesus, 
56. 

Belief (see Faith), nature, 
tis “Mecessity,. 251, 252; 
“on his name,” 79. 

Bethlehem, 74. 
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Bias, 242. 
Brutus, 242. 


Candle of the Lord, 231. 

Capernaum, 85, 86, 87. 

Cassius, 242. 

Christ (see Messiah). 

Church, 88, 165, 247, 248; 
or kingdom, 168. 

College of the apostles, 241. 

Confucius, 242. 

Cornelius, 40. 

Covenant, conditions of, 172. 


Death, Adam’s sentence, 2; 
meaning of, 3, 4, 8. 
Devils, their faith, 166. 


Emmaus, 161. 

Ephraim, a city, 68, 117. 

Epicurus, 242. 

Epistles, purpose of, 248; to 
whom addressed, 248. 

Ethics, possibility of deduc- 
tive, 243. 

Eunoch, 38. 

Evidence of Jesus’s inspira- 
tion, 237, 240, 242. 


Faith, 24, “26, 27, 28; “of 
devils, 166; historical or 
justifying, 164ff; saving, 
166. 
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Fall of man, 1-3. 

Felix, 219. 

Festus, 50. 

Forms of worship, 244. 

Freedom of individual in 
matters of faith, 165. 


God, author of articles of 
faith, 250; glory, 178; how 
He works, 143. 


Heathens, wise, 242. 

Herod, 120, 135. 

Holy Ghost, 40, 155; helps 
the believer, 246. 


I am, meaning Messiah, 150. 

Illiterate mankind the object 
of the gospel’s design, 1, 
252. 

Image of God, 173, 175, 176. 

Inheritance of death, 4, 6. 


Jason, 69. 

Jerusalem, Jesus there at the 
Passover, 88; little preach- 
ing there, 61ff, 66. 

Jesus (see Messiah), titles 
of, 30, 36, 38. 

Jews, providentially limited 
to non-capital cases, 73. 
Jewry, avoided by Jesus, 62. 
John the Baptist called Elias, 
109% his preaching, 55. 
Judas, his influence on 

Jesus’s behavior, 149, 151. 

Judgment, 221-226, 227, 228. 

Julian the Apostate, 240. 


Kingdom of God (see 
Church), progressively re- 
vealed, 140; necessary, 
25; 

Knowledge, man’s 
limitations, 235. 
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Law (see Moral Law, Natu- 
ral Religion, Light of na- 
ture) of nature, reason, or 
God, 14; knowledge by 
nature, 19. 

Lazarus, 116, 117. 

Light of nature or reason, 
228, 229, 231), 282 


Mahometan, 239. 

Martha, 116. 

Messiah (same as Christ, 
30), acknowledgment to 
high priest and Pilate, 
131; avoidance of sedition 
charges, 120, 128; belief 
in, 27-31; belief in his 
Name, 79; caution in the 
presence of Judas, 104; 
concealment of self, 62ff, 
111, 120; flesh and blood, 
103; expectation of Jews, 


53, 54; evidence of son- || 


ship in miracles, 237, 240, 
242; final prayer, 158; “I 
am” used to mean “J am 
the Messiah,” 150; inno- 
cence of sedition, 135-137; 
king of Israel, 52; moral 
law fulfilled, 188, 212; 
necessity of a kingdom, 
235; offices, 183; open 
declaration, 118; preach- 
ing of the apostles, 32; 
preaching of John, 55; rea- 
son for sinlessness, 176; 
revelation of Messiahship, 
81, 82, 118; Son of God, 
52, 174, 175; threefold 
declaration, 58-61; three- 
fold office, 183; veiled ad- 
mission to the apostles, 
105, 109. 
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Miracles, cautious use of, 
143, 144; declaration of 
Messiah, 58; immediacy, 
143, 144; purpose, 58. 

Moral law, 22, 212; natural 
law, 180, 181; fulfilled in 
Christ, 188, 212. 

Morality, before Christ, 243; 
of the gospel, 241. 

Moses, 240. 


Natural religion, not that of 
Jesus 1) 228, 229, 231, 
232, 241; relation to re- 
vealed religion, 238. 

Nature, essential frailty of 
human, 246. 

Nicodemus, 80, 81. 

Nobleman of Capernaum, 
85, 86. 


Obedience necessary for 
those in the kingdom, 179, 
188, 189, 212, 213; per- 
fect obedience impossible, 
and not required, 182. 


Parresia, its meaning, 127. 

Paul, wisely chosen later, 
142, 

Philip, 37, 38. 

Philosophers, their limita- 
tions and failures, 241. 

ilate; 70}71, 120, 131. 


‘Į Prayer of Jesus, 158. 


.% f Priests, failure to teach vir- 


tue, 241; opposition to 
revelation of God in na- 
ture or reason, 238. 


' Prince of this world, 235. 
Providence of God, 73. 
"f Pursuit of happiness, 245. 
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Reason, its failures, 238, 241. 
Repentance, a necessary con- 
dition of the covenant, 
167-172; defined, 171. 
Revelation of one God lim- 
ited in Moses, 240. 
Rewards of righteous “pretty 
scanty in this world,” 245. 
Romans, 69, 70. 


Samaritan woman, 81. 

Sanhedrin, 68. 

Satan, called Prince of this 
world, 235. 

Scriptures, how interpreted, 
1, 248-252. 

Seneca, 138, 242. 

Sermon on the Mount, 89. 

Sichar, 81. 

Sin, individual responsibility, 
4,9. 

Solon, 242. 

Spirit (see Holy Ghost). 

Stephen, 36. 

Stobeus, 242. 

Suetonius, 138. 

Systems or creeds, their fail- 
ures, 248, 252. 


Tacitus, 138. 

Thief on the cross, 159. 
Tiberius, 138. 

Tully, 242. 


Woman, her comprehension 
of plain propositions and 
short reasonings, 252. 


Zeno, 242. 
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Written in 1695, five years after the 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
The Reasonableness of Christianity 
presents the principles laid down in the 


former work applied to practical theol- 
~ ogy, and represents the mature religious 


thinking of one who may well be the 
most influential philosopher of the West- 
ern world—the father of empiricism. 


